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OFFICERS 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  AND 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS  FOR  1934 

MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 

President Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tail 

Towson 

First  Vice-President Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer 

Baltimore 

Second  Vice-President Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor 

Baltimore 

Treasurer Dr.  R.  Berryman 

4224  Euclid  Ave.,  Baltimore 

Secretary Walter  H.  Davis 

Havre  de  Grace 

Executive  Committee: 

Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President 

Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer,  Vice-President 

John  L.  Dunkle,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Frostburg,  1931-34. 

F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  Supt.,  La  Plata,  1932-35. 

Charles  W.  Sylvester,  Director  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  3  E. 

25th  St.,  Baltimore,  1933-36. 

AFFILIATED  DEPARTMENTS 
Agriculture: 

Charles  Ramsburg,  Chairman,  Middletown. 
C.  W.  Seabold,  Secretary,  Reisterstown. 
Art: 

Miss  Grace  H.  Kellum,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 
Miss  E.  Virginia  Donelson. 

Classical: 

Prof.  Alice  F.  Braunlich,  Goucher  College,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Commercial: 

John  D.  Powell,  Chairman,  Raspeburg. 

Miss  Rhona  M.  Gayleard,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 
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Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance:  * 

Mrs.  Miriam  W.  Harrison,  Jr.,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Helen  K.  Bachrach,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Elementary  Principals: 

Mrs.  Katherine  T.  Reed,  Chairman,  Brentwood. 
Miss  Mae  Steig,  Secretary,  School  No.  88,  Baltimore. 

English: 

Dr.  Francis  A.  Litz,  Chairman,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Alice  Munn,  Secretary,  Towson. 

Geography: 

Miss  Edna  Gebhardt,  Chairman,  Manchester. 
Miss  Pauline  Riall,  Secretary,  Salisbury. 

History : 

Dr.  Ella  Lonn,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Miss  M.  Cristine  Blair,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Home  Economics: 

Miss  Venia  Kellar,  Chairman,  College  Park. 

Miss  Laurie  Brown,  Western  Md.  College,  Westminster. 

Industrial: 

Allen  B.  Amoss,  Chairman,  Havre  de  Grace. 

Lewis  W.  Kirby,  Secretary,  Gwynn's  Falls  Park  Jr.  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 

Intermediate: 

Mrs.  Alice  M.  Quick,  Chairman,  Hagerstown. 
Mrs.  Mary  B.  Rairigh,  Secretary,  Denton. 

Library: 

Mrs.  Raymond  Hawes,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Katherine  Dutrow,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 

Mathematics: 

Miss  Nanette  Roche,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Evelyn  M.  Spurgin,  Secretary,  Towson. 

Music: 

Mrs.  Frances  J.  Civis,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Benson,  Secretary,  Catonsville. 

Parent-Teacher : 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  Chairman,  3510  Fairview  Ave.,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  John  F.  Wooten,  304  Radnor  Avenue,  Baltimore. 


Physical  Education: 

Dr.  Wm.  Burdick,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore. 

H.  S.  Callowhill,  Secretary,  7  E.  Mulberry  St.,  Baltimore. 

Primary-Kindergarten : 

Miss  Mary  Morris,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  Ellen  S.  Griffiths,  Secretary,  School  No.  20,  Baltimore. 

Science: 

Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  St.,  Baltimore. 
Edward  G.  Stapleton,  Secretary,  Towson. 

Secondary  Education: 

Ralph  R.  Webster,  Chairman,  Frostburg. 
Poster  D.  Bittle,  Secretary,  Oakland. 

Special  Education: 

Dr.  Harry  F.  Latshaw,  Chairman,  Baltimore. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Wise,  Secretary,  Cumberland. 

Teacher  Training: 

Miss  Stella  E.  Brown,  Chairman,  Normal  School,  Towson. 
Miss  Annie  B.  Gray,  Secretary,  Normal  School,  Frostburg. 

Vocational  Education: 

Martin  M.  Hihn,  Chairman,  3  E.  25th  St.,  Baltimore. 
Mrs.  Cecile  Colbert,  Secretary,  Baltimore. 


MEMBERSHIP  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  1934-35 

(As  reported  to  January  1,  1935) 

Allegany  310   Montgomery 

Anne  Arundel  17  Prince  George 

Baltimore  65  Queen  Anne 

Carroll  210   Somerset 

Calvert  34   St.  Mary's 

Caroline  95  Talbot 

Cecil  124  Washington 

Charles  70  Wicomico 

Dorchester  131  Worcester                                              QQ 

Frederick  281   State  Normals                                      41 

Garrett  18   State  Dept.                                            11 

Harford  181  Miscellaneous                                        14 

Howard  73  Baltimore  City                                  1099 

Kent  No  report           Total                                           3744 
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STANDING  COMMITTEES  MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS' 
ASSOCIATION  1933-34 


Educational  Progress: 

Dr.  E.   Clarke  Fontaine,  Chairman,  Chestertown. 
Dr.  Edgar  F.  Long,  College  Park. 

Miss  Anita  Dowell,  Towson. 

Resolutions: 

Mr.  Nicolas  Orem,  Chairman,  Upper  Marlboro. 

Miss  M.  Lucetta  Sisk,  200  W.  Saratoga  St.,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Hazel  L.  Fisher,  Cambridge. 

Auditing: 

Mr.  Walter  Huffington,  Lexington  Building,  Baltimore. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Becker,  Western  H.  S.,  Baltimore. 
Mr.  George  Gaither,  3  E.  25th  St.,  Baltimore. 

Legislation: 

Mr.  Charles  Kopp,  Cumberland. 

Mr.  E.  W.  Broome,  Rockville. 

Mr.  William  R.  Flowers,  3  E.  25th  St.,  Baltimore. 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  3510  Fairview  Ave.,  Baltimore. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Isanogle,  Westminster. 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Saulsbury,  School  No.  261,  Baltimore. 

Credentials : 

Mr.  George  W.  Schluderberg,  Dundalk. 

Mr.  A.  L.  Leary,  Frederick. 

Mr.  Willard  Hawkins,  New  Windsor. 

N.  E.  A.  Home: 

Mr.  Howard  A.  Kinhart,  Annapolis. 

Miss  Emma  Schad,  School  No.  60,  Baltimore. 

First  named  on  each  committee  is  chairman. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  26,  1934,  9:30-10:30  A.  M. 
AUDITORIUM— CITY  COLLEGE 

Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer,  Vice-President,  presiding 
Invocation — 

Address  by  Joseph  Auslander,  Poet  and  Writer,  Lecturer  in  Poetry,  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York — "Poetry  Can  Make  A  World." 

"Winged  Horse  Sense" 

from  "The  Tower  Light" 

It  was  indeed  an  unusually  delightful  experience  that  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers  enjoyed  when  Joseph  Auslander  shared  with  them  some  of  his 
thoughts,  exquisite  in  beauty;  and,  in  so  doing,  revealed  a  charming  per- 
sonality, commensurate  with  his  poetry.  Before  reading  two  of  his  poems, 
Mr.  Auslander  in  urging  us  to  think  a  little  less  of  life  in  material  terms 
said,  "...  I  plead  for  poetic  faith — in  things  you  cannot  sell  or  buy — things 
of  the  spirit  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  I  believe  in  is  ten  feet  tall,  whose  stovepipe 
hat  brushes  the  stars  .  .  .  The  Lincoln  I  believe  in  is  lonely,  sick  at  heart  .  .  . 
The  Lincoln  I  believe  in  is  a  lover  of  people,  a  dreamer,  a  poet  who  has  made 
mistakes,  but  who  saved  a  nation.  I  think  we  need  that  kind  of  believing 
more  and  more.  We  are  too  cynical  and  hard.  I  shall  go  with  the  children, 
because  the  child  makes  and  lives  in  his  world  .  .  .  The  child  doesn't  believe 
in  dreams;  he  is  a  dream.  He  does  not  have  to  enter  the  kingdom,  it  is 
within  him  ...  I  love  the  pure,  lovely,  horizontal  look  that  children  have. 
When  a  child  looks  at  a  flower,  a  sunset,  a  toy  or  a  doll,  he  is  that  flower, 
or  that  sunset,  he  becomes  that  toy  or  doll.  William  Blake  did  that,  he  was 
£,  child  all  his  life.  Civilization's  greatest  curse  is — growing  up.  We  be- 
come educated.  .  .  The  lovely  identification  with  dreams  is  educated  out  of 
its.  We  become  modern,  good  citizens — miserable  people.  Blake,  on  com- 
ing back  from  a  walk  on  a  wet  day  said,  'I  have  just  seen  a  tree  full  of  angels 
and  touched  the  sky  with  my  stick.'  And  he  did  ...  a  child  would  under- 
stand that;  it's  only  we  that  don't  ..." 

In  relating  his  first  experience  talking  with  a  group  of  children,  Mr. 
Auslander  told  how  in  answer  to  his  question,  "What  is  Poetry  ? "  a  little  girl 
of  eight  years,  who  looked  as  if  "she  had  just  finished  washing  her  face  in 
a  bowl  of  star-dust — she  had  that  star-stricken  look — "  said,  "I  think  I'll  tell 
you  first  what  prose  is  .  .  .  Prose  is  all  straight  up  and  down  the  margins. 
Poetry  is  wiggly,  and  when  you  swallow  it,  it  wiggles  inside." 

With  the  reading  of  two  of  his  poems,  Joseph  Auslander  closed  his  lec- 
ture to  rush  off  to  catch  a  train  for  New  Jersey,  leaving  behind  him  an  ad- 
miring audience  which  had  become  enveloped  in  a  new  and  delightful  at- 
mosphere of  dreams. — Reported  by  Mary  Stewart  Lewis. 


INTERMEDIATE  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  26,  1934,  2:00-3:00  P.  M. 

AUDITORIUM— CLIFTON  PARK  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Vice-President,  presiding. 
Invocation — 

Address  by  Dr.  D.  Montfort  Melchior,  Instructor  in  History,  Girard  College 
— "Chic  Thinking  and  Civic  Education." 


SECONDARY  GENERAL  MEETING 

Friday,  October  26,  1934,  2:00-3:00  P.  M. 
AUDITORIUM— CITY  COLLEGE 

Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President,  presiding 
Invocation — 

Address  by  Dr.  James  T.  Shot-well,  Director  of  Economics  and  History,  Car- 
negie Foundation  for  International  Peace. 

"A  Sane  Way  Of  Looking  At  Armament 

And  Disarmament  For  The  United  States" 

No  attempt  to  reproduce  the  fine  address  given  by  Dr.  Shotwell  to  the 
teachers  of  Maryland  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  26,  1934,  could  do  it 
justice  for  the  clarity  of  thought,  the  sincerity,  and  forceful  delivery  of  the 
speaker  himself  would  be  lost.  Suffice  it  here  to  mention  a  few  of  the  salient 
facts  as  understood  by  a  more  eager  than  capable  listener. 

Before  the  World  War  we  thought  peace  a  moral  attitude.  In  1914  the 
problem  of  peace  ceased  to  be  theoretic  and  became  vivid  reality.  We  adopt- 
ed the  slogan:  "This  War  is  a  War  to  End  War."  How  can  we  rid  ourselves 
of  the  menace  of  war?  The  problem  of  getting  rid  of  war  is  so  new  and 
the  instrument  of  war  so  old  that  it  constitutes  the  greatest  problem  of  our 
time.  War  has  built  as  well  as  destroyed  civilizations.  It  has  been  the  instru- 
ment by  which  humanity  has  been  sure  of  its  game.  Our  task  lies  in  using 
the  intelligence  we  have  and  awakening  our  powers  of  observation  and  in- 
terpretation in  dealing  with  the  problem. 

The  problem  of  armaments  as  we  know  it  today  developed  as  a  result  of 
the  industrial  revolution  when  steel  became  available  for  use  in  the  making 
of  instruments  of  destruction.  The  American  Civil  War  marked  the  first 
great  epoch  in  this  transition  to  the  use  of  armaments.  Since  then  each 
country  has  been  trying  to  win  the  race  in  accumulating  more  and  more 
weapons  of  defence  and  offence.  In  dealing  with  the  problem  a  country 
should  ask  itself,  "Do  I  need  armaments?"  If  you  are  in  a  situation  where 
you  need  armaments  you  need  the  best. 
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Many  people  believe  that  the  World  War  came  out  of  the  race  in  ar- 
maments. This  is  hardly  true.  The  World  War  was  the  result  of  a  situation 
in  Europe  which  rested  upon  the  thought  that  war  was  necessary  in  order 
to  enforce  rights.  If  armaments  are  legal,  then  one  can  draw  the  logical 
conclusion  that  war  is  legal.  The  World  War  was  a  school  for  progress  in 
the  science  of  destruction,  for  at  its  conclusion  we  had  advanced  centuries 
ahead  of  theretofore.  Progress  since  then  has  been  greater  than  during  the 
war  itself. 

How  are  we  to  deal  with  this  great  problem  of  armaments  ?  In  America 
we  tried  to  deal  with  it  by  dissociating  it  from  other  problems.  People  must 
stop  thinking  that  by  deciding  upon  arithmetical  symbols  such  as  3:5:3  and 
expecting  to  reduce  their  armaments  proportionately  they  have  reached  the 
solution.  The  era  of  arithmetic  in  our  history  of  armaments  is  contrary  to 
common  sense. 

The  Disarmament  Conference  recently  adjourned  and,  deemed  a  failure 
by  many,  accomplished  work  of  value  which  we  have  failed  to  realize.  Al- 
though it  did  not  accomplish  the  impossible  in  applying  the  arithmetical 
formulas  desired,  it  did  carry  the  knowledge  of  the  problem  of  disarmament 
far  and  gave  us  valuable  scientific  technique  of  use  in  the  hoped  for  solution. 

The  problem  of  disarmament  is  not  yet  solved  because  the  countries  in- 
volved persist  in  putting  armaments  before  security.  Security  is  a  mental 
state.  It  acts  like  a  state  of  health.  If  you  have  it  you  do  not  know  that 
you  do.  Only  those  suffering  from  weakness  of  health  arrive  at  a  realiza- 
tion. There  are  two  kinds  of  security — artificial  and  natural.  Natural  se- 
curity is  the  healthy  type  of  security  and  lies  in  safety  from  danger.  The 
greater  the  distance  from  danger,  the  greater  security.  In  the  broadest  sense 
the  United  States  has  the  utmost  natural  security,  for  with  oceans  on  either 
side  of  her  she  is  well  protected  from  most  foreign  powers.  All  countries  are 
not  so  fortunate.  In  most  of  them  armaments  must  take  the  place  of  natural 
barriers.  The  degree  of  security  becomes  less  and  less  as  modern  transpor- 
tation and  communication  narrows  distance.  The  rapidity  with  which  air- 
planes makei  long  distance  flights  and  prove  their  powers  as  carriers  at  sea 
t.hows  how  easily  they  may  endanger  security. 

Can  we  get  rid  of  war  ?  If  so,  then  there  will  be  no  need  for  armaments. 
It  is  doubtful,  however,  that  we  shall  ever  be  rid  of  war.  At  any  rate,  we 
will  not  stop  wars  by  merely  denouncing  them.  We  must  find  effective  sub- 
stitutes for  war.  These  substitutes  must  not  fail  in  a  crisis.  The  more  we 
trust  them  the  more  instrumental  they  will  be  in  preserving  peace.  Today 
there  are  three  effective  substitutes  for  war — diplomacy,  the  World  Court,  and 
arbitration  through  the  League  of  Nations.  To  what  extent  they  will  be 
supported  and  used  for  the  promotion  of  peace  and  security  remains  to  be 
seen. — Reported  by  Adelaide  Tober. 
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ALL  GENERAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  October  27,  1934 

AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC   INSTITUTE 

REPRESENTATIVE   ASSEMBLY— 9:30-10:30  A.   M. 

Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President,  Presiding 

Walter  H.  Davis,   Secretary 

Annual  Business  Meeting. 

Note — Delegates  must  present  credential  cards  from,  their  respective 
organizations  to  the  Committee  on  Credentials.  This  committee  will 
be  on  duty  Friday,  October  26,  in  the  lobby  of  City  College,  and 
Saturday  A.  M.,  October  27,  at  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Legislation. 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 

Report  of  the  Treasurer. 

Report  of  the  Auditing  Committee. 

Report  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Election  of  officers — president,  second  vice-president,  treasurer,  secretary, 
one  member  of  the  executive  committee  (the  term  of  John  L.  Dunkle  ex- 
piring at  this  meeting). 

EIGHTH  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

by  the 

ALL-MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORCHESTRA 

Saturday  Morning,  October  27,  1934,  at  10:45  O'clock 

AUDITORIUM— POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE,  Baltimore,  Maryland 

Orchestra  Committee 

DOROTHY  WILSON  PHILIP  S.  ROYER 

Teacher  of  Music,  Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music, 

Allegany  High   School  Cumberland  Carroll  County 

IRVIN  SMITH  CHARLES  C.  T.  STULL 

Teacher    of    Instrumental    Music,  Supervisor  of  Music, 

Caroline  High  School,  Denton  Frederick  County 

OSMAR   P.   STEINWALD  PETER    BUYS 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music  Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music 

Baltimore    Public    Schools  Hagerstown  High  School 
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Chairman 

JOHN  DENTJES,  Director  of  Music  Education,  Baltimore  Public  Schools 

Conductor— OSMAR   P.   STEINWALD 

Supervisor  of  Instrumental  Music,  Baltimore  Public  Schools 

Associate  Conductor— PETER  BUYS 

Teacher  of  Instrumental  Music,  Hagerstown  High  School,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

Soloist— FRIEDA  ETELSON 

Western  High  School,  1930 

Accompanist— FRANCES  JACKMAN  CIVIS 

Supervisor  of  Music,  Baltimore  Public  Schools 

Program 

Dvorak .Slavonic    Dance 

Flotow Overture  to  "Stradella" 

Schumann Romanza — Symphony  No.  4 

Smetana * Ballet  Music — from  "The  Bartered  Bride" 

Vivaldi Concerto  In  A  Minor  for  Violin — 1.  Adagio 

Toselli Serenade  for  Violin 

Gounod Funeral  March  Of  A  Marionette 

Bizet Menuetto — "L'Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2 

Bizet Farandole — "L'Arlesienne  Suite  No.  2 

Elgar March — "Pomp  and  Circumstance" — No.  1  in  D  Major 

Personnel  of  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra,  October  27,  1934 

Violin 

Stella  Agress,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Katherine  Alderton, 
Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Lillian  Arnold,  Eastern  High  School, 
Baltimore;  Dorothy  Brookhart,  Jarrettsville  High  School;  Harviene  Burn- 
ham,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Jean  Cairnes,  Jarrettsville  High 
School;  Edward  Allan  Carpenter,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Norma  Cerruti, 
School  No.  79,  Baltimore;  Oliver  Cheezum,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton; 
Guy  Cicone,  Baltimore  City  College;  Evelyn  G.  Cook,  Hagerstown  High 
School;  Kenneth  Creamer,  Baltimore  City  College;  Laura  Cunningham, 
Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore.  Sibyl  Davis,  Jarrettsville  High  School; 
Malin  Dempewolf,  Havre  de  Grace  High  School;  Elizabeth  Derrick,  Allegany 
High  School,  Cumberland;  Elizabeth  Dimpert,  Eastern  High  School,  Balti- 
more; Calvert  Ellis,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Paul  Finn,  Caro- 
line High  School,  Denton;  Ivan  L.  Frye,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  High  School, 
Cumberland;  Cornelia  Galbreath,  Jarrettsville  High  School;  Alice  Garfink, 
Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Regina  Glover,  Hagerstown  High 
School;  Henry  Golditch,  Baltimore  City  College;  Katheryn  Emma  Gross,  Jar- 
rettsville High  School;  Gladys  Gunter,  Beall  High  School,  Frostburg;  Eileene 
Justice,  School  No.  233,  Baltimore;  Ernest  L.  Hitchens,  Thurmont  High 
School;  Elmer  J.  Hite,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  High  School,  Cumberland. 

Janet    Hoke,    Emmitsburg   High    School;    Josephine    Hubbard,    Eastern 
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High  School,  Baltimore;  Samuel  Johnson,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton; 
Mildred  Koegel,  Beall  High  School,  Frostburg;  Larue  Knode,  Eastern  High 
School,  Baltimore;  Robert  Lombardo,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Alfred 
McCune,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Richard  Mehring,  Taneytown  High 
School;  Dorothy  Merryman,  Jarrettsville  High  School;  Lawrence  Middlekamp, 
Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  Albert  Ousborne,  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege; Octavia  Owens  Miller,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Paul  Neudecker, 
Hampstead  High  School;  Leon  Quitt,  Baltimore  City  Collegej;  William  B. 
Rank,  Beall  High  School,  Frostburg;  Philip  Leo  Shepsle,  Hagerstown  High 
School;  Nola  Grove  Shobe,  Jr.,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  High  School,  Cumber- 
land; John  Shulka,  School  No.  79,  Baltimore;  Mildred  Snyderman,  Eastern 
High  School,  Baltimore;  Nora  Jean  Statland,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Bal- 
timore; Phillip  Statton,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Richard  Strock,  Hagers- 
town High  School;  Mary  Virginia  Taylor,  Jarrettsville  High  School;  Emma 
Thau,  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Anne  Vance,  Eastern  High  School, 
Baltimore;  Edith  Wright,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore;  Genevieve  W. 
Wyant,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Casimir  M.  Zacharshi,  Baltimore  City 
College. 

Violincello 

Pearl  Adler,  School  No.  79,  Baltimore;  Valerie  Blount,  Western  High 
School,  Baltimore;  Bernard  Sherman,  Baltimore  City  College;  Allan  Tre- 
vaskis,  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  William  Penner,  Hagerstown  High 
School. 

Contra  Bass 

Wilkie  Bryan,  Baltimore  City  College;  William  Zschunke,  Baltimore  City 
College;  John  J.  Tolodeicki,  Baltimore  City  College. 

Flute  and  Piccolo 

Betty  S.  Hill,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Wilson  R.  Toula,  Baltimore  City 
College;  Paul  Talbott  Jones,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Clarinet 

John  L.  Carnoehan,  Jr.,  Hagerstown  High  School;  John  Frank  Chap- 
man, Hagerstown  High  School;  Edwin  Claude  Creegee,  Jr.,  Thurmont  High 
School;  Barbara  Ann  Fogedsanger,  Manchester  High  School;  Mary  Jane 
Fogelsanger,  Manchester  High  School;  Henry  Foltz,  Hagerstown  High 
School;  Arthur  Frankel,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Raymond  W. 
Hahne,  Pennsylvania  Avenue  High  School,  Cumberland;  Horace  Kefauver, 
Boonsboro  High  School;  Charles  Maus,  Westminster  High  School;  Max  0. 
Mogensen,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Robert  Morgan,  Frederick  High  School; 
George  Meyers,  Frederick  High  School;  Campbell  Poplem,  Franklin  High 
School,  Reisterstown;  Arthur  Reynolds,  Northeast  High  School;  Jack  Row- 
ley, School  No.  91,  Baltimore;  Raymond  Showe,  Boonsboro  High  School;  Ed- 
win Joseph  Trexler,  Thurmont  High  School. 
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Basson 

Joseph  Spear,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Trumpet 

Mildred  Baumgardner,  Taneytown  High  School;  Bob  Coles,  Baltimore 
City  College;  Basil  L.  Chapster,  Taneytown  High  School;  Chester  A.  Fin- 
frock,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Lloyd  Fogle,  Frederick  High  School;  Selma 
Garrison,  Jarrettsville  High  School;  'Robert  Gibson,  Northeast  High  School; 
Richard  Hargett,  Frederick  High  School;  Doris  Hedge,  Hagerstown  High 
School;  Phillip  Milliard  Lowes,  Crisfield  High  School;  Charles  W.  Morgan, 
Middletown  High  School;  John  Henry  Price,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton; 
Irvin  H.  Samis,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton;  Charlotte  Shaull,  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore;;  Charles  W.  Shippe,  Allegany  High  School,  Cum- 
berland; Robert  Smith,  Southern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Lulu  Syckes,  Alle- 
gany High  School,  Cumberland;  Billy  Thompson,  Catonsville  High  School; 
Charles  Watkins,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Milton  J.  Weber,  Jr.,  Baltimore 
City  College. 

Horn 

George  Edlund,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  W.  Franklin  Hoffman, 
Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute;  Walter  J.  Rohrback,  Middletown  High 
School;  C.  Frances  Smith,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton;  Donald  Somerville, 
Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland;  James  Stoner,  Frederick  High  School; 
Charles  Thompson,  Baltimore  Polytechnic  Institute. 

Baritone 

Orville  T.  Frock,  Union  Bridge  High  School;  Thomas  M.  Warner,  Rock 
Hall  High  School. 

Trombone 

Cronise  Barr,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Willis  Bridell,  Crisfield  High 
School;  Glenn  Gillion,  Frederick  High  School;  James  Loy,  Frederick  High 
School;  Margaret  E.  Reindollar,  Taneytown  High  School;  Dawson  Roe,  Caro- 
line High  School;  William  C.  Sparks,  School  No.  79,  Baltimore;  Richard  T. 
Sutcliffe,  Taneytown  High  School;  Thomas  Miller,  Northeast  High  School. 

Tuba 

Robert  Fleagle,  Hagerstown  High  School;  William  Stauffer,  Frederick 
High  School. 

Percussion 

Jack  Behrend,  Baltimore  City  College;  Norval  Cox,  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege; Roger  Hauver,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Danny  Ehrlich,  Baltimore 
City  College;  Rowland  Ritte,  Baltimore  City  College. 
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Piano 

Edmond  Scavone,  Baltimore  City  College;  Bernice  Stulman,  Western 
High  School,  Baltimore. 

Saxaphone 

Elmer  Bachtell,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Julia  Berwager,  Manchester 
High  School;  Richard  Berwager,  Manchester  High  School;  Millard  Borig, 
Baltimore  City  College;  Wilbert  Harry  Cawley,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton; 
Lynne  R.  Cheezum,  Caroline  High  School;  Mary  Ellen  Creager,  Thurmont 
High  School;  Edward  L.  Kessler,  Catonsville  High  School;  William  Lafferty, 
Southern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Gilmor  Lescalett,  Frederick  High  School; 
William  S.  Merriken,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton;  Joseph  Hayes,  Middle- 
town  High  School;  Austin  R.  Murphy,  Caroline  High  School,  Denton;  Wil- 
liam I.  Neikirk,  Hagerstown  High  School;  Clyde  A.  Pentz,  Jr.,  Caroline  High 
School,  Denton;  Arthur  Peregoff,  Frederick  High  School;  Donald  Reed,  Hag- 
erstown High  School;  William  M.  Rigler,  Hampstead  High  School;  Albert 
L.  Sherman,  Forest  Park  High  School,  Baltimore;  Kitty  Taylor,  Thurmont 
High  School;  William  Thomas,  Frederick  High  School;  Bernard  Witter,  Man- 
chester High  School;  David  Young,  Boonsboro  High  School. 

Librarian 

Wilson  R.  Toula,  Baltimore  City  College. 
Total  Members,  157. 


PROFESSIONAL  MEETING 

Saturday,  October  27,  1934,  11:30  A.  M.-12:30  P.  M. 
Address  by  Will  Durant,  Philosopher  and  Writer. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS 

Read  by  Dr.  Edgar  F.  Long 

The  opening  paragraph  of  this  report  can  appropriately  repeat  verbatim 
the  statement  of  the  opening  sentence  in  the  report  of  last  year's  committee: 
The  past  school  year  "has  been  characterized  by  a  determined  effort  all  along 
the  line  to  'carry  on'  educationally  in  spite  of  the  severe  handicaps  induced 
by  sharply  reduced  budgets  and  by  accentuated  demands  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased enrollments."  Your  committee  presents  its  report  in  two  sections, 
the  first  section  dealing  with  the  State  and  County  school  system,  and  the 
second  reporting  conditions  in  the  school  system  of  Baltimore  City. 

Progress  During  1933-34  In  The  Maryland  County  Schools 

Despite  salary  cuts,  larger  classes  and  heavier  assignments,  thei  teachers 
in  the  counties  of  Maryland  during  1933-34  carried  forward  the  educational 
program  with  their  customary  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  skill.  Insofar  as 
their  school  activities  were  not  affected  by  larger  classes,  children's  exper- 
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iences  were  for  the  most  part  as  productive  of  learning  as  in  previous  years. 
Maryland  teachers  who  had  contacts  with  teachers  from  other  states  know 
that  they  were  fortunate  in  having  their  salaries  paid  in  full  on  time  or 
nearly  on  time.  N 

Repairs  to  school  buildings  would  have  been  curtailed  because  of  reduced 
levies  had  it  not  been  for  the  CWA  program  which  made  it  possible  to  con- 
tribute, through  Federal  aid,  the  labor  of  unemployed  persons  in  putting 
school  buildings  and  grounds  in  good  condition. 

Few  counties  are  carrying  on  school  construction  at  present.  Two  coun- 
ties, however,  have  supplemented  the  proceeds  of  bond  issues  authorized  some 
time  ago  with  Federal  aid  from  the  Public  Works  Administration. 

One  of  the  pressing  problems  needing  solution  is  the  development  of  an 
educational  and  recreational  program  for  the  boys  and  girls  who  withdraw 
from  school  after  reaching  age  16  or  who  graduate  from  high  school  with 
nothing  in  the  way  of  remunerative  occupations  or  higher  education  open  for 
them.  The  plan  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  or- 
ganized classes  taught  by  unemployed  persons  is  a  step  toward  the  solution 
of  this  problem.  The  college  center  in  Baltimore  provides  opportunities  for 
higher  education  and  some  of  the  vocational,  educational,  and  recreational 
classes  for  adults  have  taken  care  of  this  group.  There  is  a  need,  however, 
for  leadership  so  that  the  resources  of  boys  and  girls  may  be  utilized  in 
planning  worth  while  activities.  An  attempt  is  being  made  to  organize  post 
graduate  high  school  classes  for  the  satisfactory  work  of  which  college  credit 
may  be  allowed. 

For  the  first  time  in  recent  years  the  enrollment  in  both  the  white  and 
colored  county  elementary  schools  for  1933-34  showed  slight  decreases  under 
the  corresponding  figures  for  1932-33.  The  effect  of  the  declining  birth  rate 
is  beginning  to  appear  and  is  counterbalancing  increases  in  population  in  the 
suburban  sections  of  the  State. 

The  county  white  high  school  enrollment  showed  a  smaller  increase  than 
for  any  previous  year.  Although  many  pupils  who  would  have  been  out 
working  if  they  could  have  secured  jobs  stayed  on  in  high  schools,  others  who 
might  have  continued,  left  when  they  found  that  high  school  graduation  did 
not  help  in  securing  jobs. 

The  average  salary  of  county  white  elementary  teachers  and  principals 
for  1933-34,  $1,129;  for  county  white  high  school  teachers  and  principals, 
$1,363;  for  county  colored  elementary  teachers,  $595;  and  for  colored  high 
school  teachers,  $783,  brought  the  level  down  approximately  to  the  average 
paid  during  the  calendar  year  1927  for  elementary  schools,  both  white  and 
colored;  to  the  calendar  year  1923  for  white  high  schools;  and  1925  for  col- 
ored high  schools.  At  these  earlier  dates  fewer  teachers  had  the  standard 
training  required  and  more  teachers  were  inexperienced  or  with  experience 
of  but  few  years. 

The  salaries  of  county  teachers  were  cut  on  a  sliding  scale  on  amounts 
varying  from  10  to  15  per  cent.  The  minimum  salary  schedule  was  reduced 
by  legislation  of  1933  which  is  effective  until  the  close  of  the  present  school 
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year.     The  schedule  will  go  back  to  its  former  status  unless  there  is  new 
legislation  in  1935. 

Two  counties,  Montgomery  and  Charles,  and  Baltimore  City,  have  recog- 
nized the  advisability  of  restoring  in  their  entirety  or  in  part  the  salary  cuts 
made  because  of  the  depression.  The  cost  of  living  is  going  up,  teachers  are 
having  heavier  responsibilities  for  dependent  relatives  and  children  and 
adults  in  the  community,  their  classes  are  larger  and  their  assignments 
greater. 

By  increasing  State  aid  for  county  schools  by  over  one  million  dollars, 
and  by  reducing  the  State  minimum  salary  schedule  for  a  two-year  period 
and  other  school  current  expenses,  the  State  made  it  possible  to  lower  county 
schools  current  expense  taxes  on  real  property  by  19  cents  on  the  average 
for  the  year  1933-34.    This  brought  relief  to  every  county  taxpayer. 

Although  the  legislature  made  optional  the  employment  of  more  than 
cne  supervisor  in  a  county  entitled  to  employ  more  than  one,  in  only  one 
county  was  the  staff  reduced  in  1933-34,  and  this  county  is  increasing  its 
supervisory  staff  for  white  elementary  schools  to  two  for  the  year  1934-35. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  there  were  both  an  oversupply  of  normal  school 
graduates  and  a  need  of  greater  maturity,  understanding,  and  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  inexperienced  graduates  who  enter  the  teaching  profession,  the 
State  Board  of  Education  in  May,  1934,  increased  from  three  to  four  years 
the  preparation  required  for  white  elementary  teachers  in  the  county  schools. 
The  normal  schools  have  revised  their  curricula  to  provide  for  the  necessary 
changes  for  the  current  school  year. 

The  decision  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  fixing  a  tuition  fee  of 
$100  and  raising  the  weekly  fee  for  resident  students  from  $5  to  $6  per  week 
went  into  effect  at  the  normal  schools  for  the  school  year  1933-34.  The 
decreased  freshmen  enrollment  was  explained  partly  by  the  increased  charges 
but  chiefly  by  the  difficulty  a  number  of  normal  school  graduates  of  the  past 
three  years  have  experienced  in  securing  positions.  With  the  lengthened 
course  there  will  undoubtedly  be  positions  for  all  who  graduate  who  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  individual  units  in  the  State. 

At  present  98  per  cent  of  the  county  elementary  teachers  of  the  State 
qualify  for  first  grade  certificates  representing  a  minimum  of  two  years' 
professional  training  beyond  high  school.  With  summer  school  attendance 
the  teaching  staff  will  gradually  qualify  for  the  advanced  first  grade  certifi- 
cate and  later  for  the  new  certificate  which  will  be  issued  to  graduates  of  the 
four-year  normal  school  course. 

The  county  teachers  and  children  of  Maryland  cooperated  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Maryland  Tercentenary  by  preparing  and  presenting  pageants 
which  brought  commendation  from  school  patrons  and  the  general  public. 

Preliminary  to  revision  of  the  high  school  standards,  the  county  high 
school  principals  and  county  superintendents  held  a  series  of  conferences  led 
by  the  State  supervisor  of  high  schools  to  discuss  adaptation  of  the  high 
school  curriculum  to  the  needs  of  the  entrants  not  interested  in  or  unable  to 
do  acceptable  work  in  abstract  mathematics,  foreign  languages,  physics,  and 
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chemistry.    These  conferences  are  being  continued  during  the  present  school 
session. 

The  high  school  teachers  of  each  county  met  in  subject  matter  groups  to 
work  on  units,  to  outline  subject  matter  for  the  course  of  study  or  to  study 
the  value  of  textbooks. 

The  elementary  supervisors  and  teachers  of  most  of  the  counties  studied 
the  elementary  science  bulletin  preparatory  to  classroom  instruction.  There 
was  also  follow-up  of  the  State-wide  tests  in  reading  and  arithmetic  given 
in  all  the  counties  in  the  fall  of  1933  and  followed  up  by  18  counties  in  the 
spring. 

Special  provision  for  physically  handicapped  children  and  adults  was 
continued  through  special  classes,  special  transportation,  home  instruction, 
training  and  placement.  Further  expansion  of  this  work  must  await  increas- 
ed appropriations. 

By  continuing  the  policy  of  school  consolidation  there  remained  only 
381  white  one-teacher  county  elementary  schools  during  the  school  year 
1933-34.  The  children  going  to  larger  schools  derive  greater  benefits  from 
their  instruction  than  do  children  attending  small  schools  in  which  one  teach- 
er gives  instruction  in  the  work  of  all  the  grades. 

The  Maryland  schools  during  1933-34  have  carried  forward  all  of  the 
forward  looking  policies  which  have  been  possible  ever  since  the  1916,  1922, 
and  subsequent  legislation.  Maryland  has  an  excellent  school  law  and  ranks 
high  in  its  administrative  and  supervisory  program. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  deals  with  the  situation  in  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Baltimore  City. 

Progress  During  1933-34  Of  The  Baltimore  City  Schools 

(a)  The  Financial  Situation 
The  budget  of  the  Department-  of  Education  for  the  fiscal  year  1934  as 
approved  by  the  Mayor  and  City  Council  was  somewhat  larger  than  that  of 
1933.  It  has  therefore  permitted  the  alleviation  of  some  of  the  more  severe 
effects  of  the  drastic  reduction  in  school  services  last  year.  Night  schools 
were  operated  for  the  usual  term  in  the  spring  of  1934  and  will  open  early 
in  October  for  the  fall  session.  The  summer  schools  were  also  resumed. 
A  somewhat  more  liberal  allowance  for  supplies  and  equipment  was  made 
possible.  Overlarge  classes  are  being  reduced  to  a  more  reasonable  size 
wherever  possible. 

Salaries  still  continue  with  1931  as  the  base  year  but  the  contribution 
which  the  employees  of  the  Department  are  making  toward  the  city's  financial 
condition  has  been  reduced  to  a  sliding  scale  as  follows: 

Salaries   below   $1,200 
Salaries  of  $1,200  to  $2,100 
Salaries  above  $2,100 
No  contribution 
5  per  cent  contribution 
IVz  per  cent  contribution 
Appropriations   for   maintenance,   however,   remain   below   the   amount 
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which  should  be  available  for  an  adequate  program  of  upkeep.  Unexpected 
help  from  the  Federal  Government  through  the  Civil  Works  Administration 
(also  described  in  another  section)  made  available  funds  for  CWA  projects 
as  follows: 

Wages  S257..913.62 

Rent    of   Equipment  3,361.52 

Materials  37,804.19 

Total  8329,079.33 

Through  this  source  considerable  maintenance  work  was  accomplished 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  deferred  until  a  later  date. 

(b)  Federal  Projects  In  Education 

During  1933-34  a  significant  extension  of  Federal  assistance  to  public 
education  resulted  from  the  operation  of  the  various  government  relief 
agencies  established  for  the  joint  purpose  of  relieving  the  stress  caused  by 
unemployed  and  of  stimulating  industrial  recovery.  So  far  as  the  public 
schools  of  Baltimore  were  concerned,  the  aid  received  was  both  financial  and 
material. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  the  President  was  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to  states,  municipalities,  or  other  public  bodies  for 
the  construction,  repair,  or  improvement  of  any  project  approved  by  him  not 
in  excess  of  30  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  employed  upon 
such  projects.  On  November  21,  1933,  the  City  of  Baltimore  secured  from 
the  Public  Works  Administration  a  gram:  of  $124,000  to  supplement  the  bal- 
ances remaining  from  the  Third  School  Loan  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  ad- 
ditions to  four  elementary  schools  and  a  new  building  on  Druid  Park  Drive. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 
a  program  of  adult  education  was  launched  embracing  five  major  types  of 
work;  namely,  (1)  adult  general  including  the  common  branches,  primary  to 
high  school  inclusive,  (2)  industrial  education,  (3)  classes  for  illiterates, 
government  for  non-citizens  about  to  read,  and  English  for  non-speaking 
people,  (4)  home  making,  and  (5)  commercial.  Twenty-seven  classes  were 
organized  during  December  and  January  and  were  held  at  hours  convenient 
for  the  students.  When  the  last  of  the  classes  closed  in  May,  a  total  of  1,912 
students  had  been  enrolled  and  26  otherwise  unemployed  teachers  had  re- 
ceived employment.  Four  nursery  centers  were  also  established  under  the 
same  auspices,  the  centers  being  used  as  laboratories  to  provide  a  program 
of  parental  education. 

On  Febiiiary  5,  1934,  a  school  offering  college  work  for  high  school 
graduates  was  established  in  the  Forest  Park  High  School  and  proved  to  be 
cne  of  the  most  significant  projects  promoted  under  the  FERA.  The  col- 
lege center  was  organized  to  meet  the  requirements  for  a  class  A  college  and 
provided  the  opportunity  for  students  to  earn  college  credit  for  a  semester's 
work  in  as  many  as  four  subjects,  or,  by  means  of  double  periods,  a  year's 
work  in  two  subjects. 

Through  the  Civil  Works  Administration  the  Department  of  Education 
was  able  to  secure  the  completion  of  exterior  painting  on  25  buildings  and  tho 
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partial  completion  of  exterior  painting  on  7  buildings.  A  large  amount  of 
interior  plastering,  painting,  miscellaneous  building  repairs,  and  repairs  to 
furniture  and  equipment  was  also  accomplished. 

As  a  part  of  the  Public  Works  of  Art  project,  mural  paintings,  sculptures, 
and  other  decorations  were  installed  in  ten  of  the  newer  buildings.  When 
the  Public  Works  of  Art  exhibit  for  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  in  Washington 
was  assembled,  four  of  'the  art  works  from  Baltimore  were  included  in  the 
display. 

(c)   Adapting  Schools  To  Pupils'  Needs 

It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  from  the  social  and  economic 
changes  through  which  Baltimore,  in  common  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
country,  is  passing,  that  new  types  of  education  and  a  basic  revamping  of  the 
subject  matter  of  instruction  are  necessary  if  the  public  schools  are  going  to 
provide,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name,  that  equal  educational  opportunity  to 
which  public  education  in  America  is  dedicated.  Just  what  form  these  new 
offerings  should  take  has  not  been  fully  determined,  but  the  need  for  them  is 
recognized  by  every  thoughtful  student  of  education. 

In  the  most  conventional  areas  covering  the  ages  from  the  kindergarten 
to  graduation  from  high  school  the  evidence  points  to  the  need  of  an  in- 
creasing number  of  educational  pathways  through  the  school  system  so  that 
every  type  of  pupil  may  benefit  according  to  his  ability.  To  this  end  Balti- 
more City  has  entered  upon  a  program  of  increasing  the  number  of  special 
classes  for  the  mentally  handicapped  and  the  retarded  as  rapidly  as  facili- 
ties and  the  financial  situation  permit.  During  the  year  1933-34  over  600 
more  pupils  were  provided  for  in  special  classes  for  the  handicapped  than  last 
year.  A  part  of  this  increase  was  made  possible  by  the  opening  of  the  two 
rew  schools  for  the  physically  handicapped.  The  major  portion  of  the  in- 
crease, however,  came  about  through  the  extension  of  facilities  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  mentally  handicapped,  including  the  organization  of  21  ad- 
ditional classes.  For  overaged  pupils  who  were  unsuccessful  with  the  work 
of  the  regular  elementary  grades  additional  prevocational  centers  were  open- 
ed, bringing  this  type  of  instruction  within  easy  reach  of  all  pupils  regard- 
less of  the  part  of  the  city  in  which  they  reside.  The  prevocational  centers 
feature  shop  activities  with  academic  subjects  as  supplementary  and  inter- 
pretive. Through  these  opportunities  many  undeveloped  abilities  have  been 
discovered,  turning  failure  into  success.  There  is  a  definite  trend  toward 
providing  the  upper  age  groups  of  the  prevocational  students  with  specific 
occupational  training  that  will  thoroughly  prepare  them  for  the  type  of  work 
activities  they  are  most  likely  to  engage  in  when  they  leave  school.  Courses 
of  study  specifically  adapted  to  the  needs  of  vocational  students  are  likewise 
being  developed. 

(d)  The  Building  Program 

Since  the  last  report  elementary  school  buildings  at  Wheeler  and  Mosher 
Streets,  and  at  Hollins  Street  and  Fulton  Avenue,  and  an  addition  to  School 
No.  68  at  Millington  Lane  and  Lehman  Avenue  were  brought  to  completion, 
and  the  Patterson  Park  Junior  High  School.*     The  Patterson  Park  School 
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embodies  architectural  features  not  hitherto  found  in  Baltimore  junior  high 
schools,  since  the  restricted  area  available  for  site  compelled  the  architects 
to  project  their  building  into  the  air  more  than  the  conventional  three  or 
four  stories,  to  accommodate  the  3,000  pupils  for  whom  they  were  required 
to  provide.     (For  details  see  attached  sheets.) 

There  are  now  under  construction  a  new  building  in  Druid  Park  Drive 
designed  to  relieve  the  congested  Reisterstown  Road  district,  and  additions  to 
four  other  elementary  schools.  The  completion  of  these  projects  will  bring 
to  a  conclusion  the  current  building  program  formulated  under  the  Third  and 
Fourth  School  loans.  The  erection  of  the  buildings  was  under  the  direction 
of  the  Public  Improvement  Commission  after  sites  and  building  plans  had 
been  approved  by  the  Board  of  School  Commissioners. 

*  The  contract  price  of  these  buildings  was  as  follows: 
School  No.  43     $714,000 
School  No.  48       182,000 
School  No.  89         87,700 
School  No.  68         75,726 

Respectfully  submitted, 

E.   CLARKE  FONTAINE,   Chairman, 
DR.  EDGAR  F.  LONG, 
DR.  ANITA  S.  DOWELL. 
Committee  on  Educational  Progress. 


REPORT  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE 

October  27,  1934 
Presented  by  Mr.  Chas.  L.  Kopp 
Inasmuch  as  there  has  been  no  session  of  the  Maryland  Legislature  since 
the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee has  no  report  to  make  which  surveys  school  legislation,  nor  does  the 
Committee  desire  to  recommend  any  new  legislation  at  this  time. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  the  Committee: 

MRS.  H.  ROSS  COPPAGE, 
MISS  ELSIE  M.  SAULSBURY, 
MISS    EMILY   EVERSFIELD, 
MR.  A.  M.  ISANOGLE, 
MR.  WM.  R.  FLOWERS, 
MR.  E.  W.  BROOME, 
CHARLES   L.   KOPP,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

Baltimore,  October  26th  and  27th,  1934 

Read  by  Superintendent  Raymond  Hyson 

The   Committee   on  Resolutions  begs  leave  to   submit  the  following  recom- 
mendations: 
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Be  it  resolved  by  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association — 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the  school  officials 
of  Baltimore  City,  to  the  officers  of  the  Association,  to  the  guest  speakers, 
and  to  all  others  who  havq  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  outstanding  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers  of  Maryland. 

2.  That  the  Association  express  its  keen  appreciation  to  the  State  School 
Administration  and  to  the  Baltimore  City  School  Administration  for  the 
high  plane  upon  which  the  schools  of  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  the  City 
of  Baltimore  have  been  placed;  the  professional  manner  in  which  they  are 
conducted;  the  recognition  that  is  given  to  merit  unprejudiced  by  personal 
favor;  and  the  steadily  increasing  efficiency  of  school  administration  and 
teaching. 

3.  That  the  Association  renew  its  pledge  of  loyalty  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  Maryland's  great  educational  leaders,  Dr.  Albert  S.  Cook,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  whose  foresight  and  progressive  attitude  toward 
schools  has  made  Maryland  outstanding  in  the  field  of  education,  and  Dr. 
David  E.  Weglein,  whose  progressive  and  professional  ideas  have  placed  the 
schools  of  Baltimore  in  the  front  rank  among  the  school  systems  of  the 
country. 

4.  That  the  Association  reiterates  its  frequently  expressed  opinion  that 
notwithstanding  the  able  efforts  of  the  two  great  leaders  mentioned  above 
there  could  not  have  been  the  improvement  in  school  conditions  and  ef- 
ficiency in  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  in  Baltimore  City  except  for  the 
sympathetic  and  effective  attitude  to  the  cause  of  public  education  displayed 
so  consistently  and  constantly  by  the  State,  County  and  City  authorities. 

5.  That  the  Association  express  its  sincere  appreciation  for  thei  support 
given  public  education  in  the  counties  of  Maryland  and  in  the  City  of  Balti- 
more during  the  period  of  depression.  The  teachers  and  citizens  alike  have 
made  sacrifices  in  order  that  the  children  might  be  denied  as  little  as  possible 
of  their  right  to  a  complete  program  of  education.  The  present  signs  of 
economic  recovery  seem  to  indicate  that  the  period  of  sacrifice  is  nearing 
its  end.  For  this  and  for  the  many  evidences  of  the  renewed  and  increasing 
support  of  the  people,  the  teachers  of  Maryland  are  deeply  grateful. 

6.  That  the  Association  express  its  very  keen  sympathy  to  the  family 
of  W.  K.  Klingaman;  a  beloved  character,  a  school  man  of  outstanding  merit, 
and  a  friend  to  all  those  who  knew  him.  We  were  shocked  by  his  untimely 
death,  and  we  grieve  with  those  who  mourn  him. 

7.  That  the  Association  also  express  to  the  family  of  County  Superin- 
tendent Woodland  C.  Phillips,  who  died  during  the  past  school  year,  its  sin- 
cere sympathy.  A  faithful,  a  genuine  and  efficient  school  man,  Superinten- 
dent Phillips  endeared  himself  to  hosts  of  friends,  who  have  grieved  his 
departure. 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

DR.  R.  BERRYMAN  December  1,  1934 

In  Account  With 

MARYLAND   STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION— DR. 

Nov.    14 — To   Balance  First  National  Bank $2,580.61 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary — County  Membership 2,670.00 

R.    Berryman,    Treasurer — City 1,026.00 

Interest  on  Mortgages 217.50 

Refund  All-Maryland  High  School  Orchestra 21.00 

F.  Bernard  Gwynn,  Superintendent  Charles  County 15.00 

C.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent  Harford  County 15.00 

Herbert  C.  Brown,  Superintendent  Howard  County 20.00 

W.    Stewart  Fitzgerald,   Supt.   Somerset  County 15.00 

Howard    T.    Ruhl,    Superintendent    Cecil   County 25.00 

James  B.  Noble,  Superintendent  Dorchester  County 15.00 

Byron  J.  Grimes,  Superintendent  Washington  County 25.00 

Lettie  C.  Dent,  Superintendent  St.  Mary's  County 15.00 

Louis  C.  Robinson,  Superintendent  Kent  County 10.00 

Concessions  Baltimore  City  College 80.00 

To  redeposit,  not  properly  indorsed $6,767.11  17.00 


Total    _ $6,767.11 

Assets,  General  Fund 

Nov.    14 — To  Balance  First  National  Bank,  Baltimore $3,150.91 

1934       Mortgages — Mortgage    Guarantee    Company 6,000.00 

Special  Fund 

To   Mortgage — Mortgage  Guarantee   Company 1,000.00 

To  Savings  Account,  Title  Guarantee  &  Trust  Company....      629.89 
December  1,  1934.  Have  examined  and  found  correct. 

J.  WALTER  HUFFINGTON, 
ERNEST  H.  BECKER, 
GEORGE   W.   GAITHER. 
CREDIT 

1934 

Baltimore    Chair   Company 30.00 

Hotel   Rennert — Executive   Committee 139.65 

Democratic  Ledger — Proceedings  1933 615.00 

Expense — mailing    135.00 

Democratic    Ledger — Stationery 123. 401 

Democratic    Ledger — Programs 412.01 

John  L.  Dunkle,  expenses 5.75 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary— salary 200.00 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary — expenses 120.25 

R.  Berryman,  Treasurer — salary 100.00 

R.    Berryman,    Treasurer — expenses 43.89 
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N.   E.   A.    Membership 70.00 

Lock    Box 4.40 

Annie   B.   Gray — Teachers  Training 1.26 

Torsch — Franz    Badge    Company 17.60 

Joseph  Auslander — Columbia  University 100.00 

Josephine  L.  Rathbone — Columbia  University 50.00 

Dr.  Gerald  D.  Whitney — Industrial  Section 40.00 

Jessie  La  Salle — Educational  Research,  Washington 50.00 

C.  Law  Watkins — Memorial  Gallery,  Washington 10.00 

Dr.  D.  Montfort  Melchoir— Girard  College 100.00 

Dr.  James  T.  Shotwell — Carnegie  Institute '. 150.00 

Will  Durant,  Philosopher  and  Writer 200.00 

Dr.  E.  P.  Cheyney — University  of  Pennsylvania 40.00 

Dr.   Herbert   C.   Lipscomb — Randolph-Macon 25.00 

Charles    W.    Sylvester — Expenses 4.34 

Expenses   of  Buildings 47.70 

W.  C.  A.  0 50.00 

All-Maryland   High   School   Orchestra 182.98 

Luncheons,    Lodging 184.42 

Reception  and  Tea — S.  S.  City  of  Havre — 78  guests 38.95 

Expenses  Lida  Lee  Tall,  President 56.35 

City-State    Dinner — Lord    Baltimore    Hotel 265.25 

Lillian    Fleishman — Stenographer 10.09 

To  charge,  lack  of  proper  indorsement 17.00 

U.  S.  Taxes $3,616.20  1.00 

Total   $3,616.20 

Balance  First  National  Bank 3,150.91 

Total    $6,767.11 


REPORT  OF  AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

Baltimore,  December  1,  1934 
To  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association: 

Your  committee  has  examined  the  books,  cancelled  checks,  vouchers, 
mortgages  and  bank  statement,  etc.,  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  for  the  year  1934,  and  found  them  correct. 

J.  WALTER  HUFFINGTON, 
ERNEST  H.  BECKER, 
GEORGE  W.  GAITHER. 


ELECTION  OF  OFFICERS 

Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  Assistant  Superintendent,  in  charge  of  Baltimore 
City  High  Schools,  was  elected  President. 

Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall,  retiring  President,  automatically  became  First  Vice- 
President. 
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Mr.  C.  Milton  Wright,  Superintendent  of  Harford  County  Schools,  was 
elected  Second  Vice-President. 

Mr.  R.  Berryman  and  Mr.  Walter  H.  Davis  were  reelected  Treasurer  and 
Secretary,  respectively. 

Mr.  John  Dunkle  was  reelected  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  three  years. 

After  the  professional  meeting-  Dr.  Tall  presented  Dr.  Taylor,  who  de- 
clared the  meeting  adjourned  sine  die. 


REPORT  OF  THE  CREDENTIAL  COMMITTEE 

Baltimore,   Maryland.   October  27,   1934. 
The  Credential  Committee  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
wishes  to  make  the  following  report: 
A 

1.  Number  of  counties  and  Baltimore  City  represented,  all „ 24 

2.  Number  of  delegates  registered 101 

B 

1.  Other  organizations  5 

2.  Delegates  from  other  organizations „ 7 

C 

1.  Total  number  of  organizations 29 

2.  Total  number  of  delegates „ „ 103 

Respectfully  submitted, 
A.  L.  LEARY, 

GEO.  W.  SCHLUDERBERG,  Chairman. 
Summary  of  Delegates 

No.            County  Total  No.            County  Total 

1  Allegany                                         8               Forwarded  73 

2  Anne  Arundel                               5  17     Queen  Anne's  1 
3.     Baltimore                                      7  IS     St.  Marys  2 

4  Calvert  5  19  Somerset  5 

5  Caroline  3  20  Talbot  7 

6  Carroll  3  21  Washington  2 

7  Cecil  6  22  Wicomico  5 

8  Charles  1  23  Worcester  4 

9  Dorchester  6  24  Baltimore    City  2 

10  Frederick  5                                                                       

11  Garrett  3  Grand  Total  101 

12  Harford  2  Summary 

13  Howard  6  No.  of  Counties  &  City  registered    24 

14  Kent  4  Total  No.  of  Delegates  101 

15  Montgomery  5  Other   organizations  5 

16  Prince  George's  4  (See  supplementary  sheet) 

73        Delegates  from  other  organizations     7 
Grand  toal  of  organizations  29 

Grand  total  of  delegates  103 
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Delegates — Other  Organizations 

University  of  Maryland 2 

Washington  College  >. 1 

State  Normal  School   ( Salisbury) 2 

St.  John's   College 1 

Goucher   College 1 

7 

(Delegates)    Counties    and    Baltimore    City 101 

(Delegates)    Other   Organizations 7 

Total    108 


AGRICULTURAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Charles    Ramsburg,    Frederick 
Secretary — C.    W.    Seabold,    Reisterstown 

Officers  elected  for  1934-35:  President,  E.  Kenneth  Ramsburg,  Lisbon, 
Md.;  Vice-President,  Howard  H.  Anderson,  Princess  Anne,  Md.;  Secretary, 
C.  Merrick  Wilson,  Poolesville,  Md. 

In  the  afternoon  meeting  we  had  two  talks,  one  by  Mr.  Paul  E.  Nystrom 
(Assistant  County  Agent  Leader  and  Farm  Management  Expert)  from  the 
Maryland  Extension  Service  and  the  other  by  H.  H.  Anderson,  Vocational 
Teacher  from  Princess  Anne. 

Mr.  Nystrom's  talk  was  on  the  topic  of  "Effects  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act."  He  related  the  needs  for  immediate  farm  relief  at  the  time  it 
was  instituted,  reasons  for  overproduction  and  under  consumption,  some  of 
the  fine  results  already  obtained  and  expected,  some  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  plan,  and  emphasized  the  need  for  voluntary  agricultural  adjustment  be- 
cause the  extension  of  a  similar  plan  in  future  years  would  enlarge  govern- 
ment expenditures  beyond  comprehension.  Our  government  was  practically 
compelled  to  follow  in  line  with  other  powers  in  encouraging  "Home  Pro- 
duction and  Home  Consumption."  Exorbitant  tariffs  on  exports  made  foreign 
trade  almost  out  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Anderson  gave  some  very  practical  suggestions  on  the  topic  of  teach- 
ing Farm  Management.  His  opinions  were  based  on  readings,  summer  school 
instruction  and  experimentation  within  his  own  department.  Much  discus- 
sion from  the  floor  followed  his  talk. 

A  business  meeting  followed  for  abount  an  hour. 

Charles  H.  Ramsburg,  Ex-President. 


ART  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— October  26,  1934 

Chairman — Miss   Grace  H.   Kellum,   Baltimore 
Secretary,  Miss  F.  Virginia  Donelson,  Baltimore 
The  meeting,  which  was  attended  by  approximately  100  people,  was  call- 
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€d  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Grace  Kellum.  Miss  Kellum  introduced 
the  speaker,  Mr.  C.  Law  Watkins,  director  of  Gallery  School  of  Art,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.,  who  spoke  on  Pictures  of  People.  Mr.  Watkins  urged  that  the 
individual  set  his  own  standards  of  good  or  bad  art,  and  stressed  the  need  of 
a  stabilizing  influence  for  such  standards. 

The  Nominating  Committee  reported  the:  selection  of  Mr.  Andrew  H. 
Speir,  3109  Wisteria  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland,  as  Chairman  of  the  Art 
section  for  next  year,  and  Miss  May  E.  Dixon,  2108%  Lake  Avenue,  Balti- 
more, Maryland,  as  Secretary. 

Miss  F.  Virginia  Donelson,  Secretary. 


CLASSICAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Dr.    Alice    Braunlich,    Baltimore 
Secretary — Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Baltimore 

The  Classical  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  Room  316  of  the  Baltimore  City  College  on  Friday  afternoon,  October 
26,  1934,  at  3:15  o'clock. 

The  officers  of  the  Classical  Club  are  as  follows:  President,  Dr.  Alice 
Braunlich,  Goucher  College;  Vice-President,  Mr.  J.  Templeman,  Baltimore 
City  College.  Secretary-Treasurer  Miss  Hattie  J.  Adams,  Western  High 
School,  took  charge  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Braunlich,  the  president,  presiding. 

Dr.  Braunlich  announced  the  death  of  Dr.  C.  W.  E.  Miller,  eminent  Greek 
scholar  and  former  professor  of  Greek  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  who 
for  several  terms  was  president  of  the  Classical  Club  of  Baltimore.  Professor 
Herman  Ebeling,  of  Goucher  College,  spoke  of  the  Bimillennium  Horatianum 
to  be  celebrated  in  1935. 

After  the  secretary  had  read  the  notice,  received  from  Professor  Walter 
II.  Davis,  urging  attendants  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  to 
become  paying  members,  Dr.  Braunlich  introduced  as  the  speaker  of  the  day, 
Dr.  Lipscomb,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Randolph-Macon  College  for  Women, 
the  subject  of  Dr.  Lipscomb's  lecture,  which  was  profusely  illustrated  by 
slides,  being  Horace's  Sabine  Farm. 

Dr.  Lipscomb,  designating  Horace  as  the  most  popular  of  all  Latin  writ- 
ers, spoke  of  his  influence  on  Voltaire,  Anatole  France,  on  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  Tennyson,  Wordsworth,  Kipling  and  the  southern  author 
Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Then  followed  slides  prepared  from  Dr.  Lipscomb's 
photographs,  showing  not  only  the  beautiful  landscape  mentioned  so  often 
ir.  Horace's  .poems,  but  the  excavations,  authentic  beyond  a  doubt,  of  the 
house  presented  Horace  by  Maecenas,  his  patron,  which  later  became  the 
property  of  an  Italian  farmer,  then  a  monastery  and  now  the  property  of 
an  English  family. 

The  audience,  about  seventy-five  in  number,  representing  the  public  and 
private  schools  of  the  city  and  state,  felt  that  they  had  spent  a  very  profit- 
able afternoon. 

Hattie  J.  Adams,  Secretary, 
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COMMERCIAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 

Chairman — John     D.     Powell,     Raspeburg 

Secretary — Miss  Rhona  Gayleard,  Baltimore 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Commercial  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  met  on  the  above  date  at  10:30  A.  M.,  in  Room  107  of 
City  College,  Mr.  J.  Dewey  Powell,  of  Kenwood  High  School,  Raspeburg,  Md., 
presiding. 

Mr.  Powell  opened  the  meeting  by  introducing  the  well-known  speaker 
of  the  morning,  Mr.  Dan  D.  Lessenberry.  Mr.  Powell  made  a  correction  to 
the  printed  copy.  Mr.  Lessenberry  is  not  from  Columbia  University,  but 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and  better  known  as  the  author  of  the 
20th  Century  Typewriting  Book. 

Mr.  Lessenberry  said  he  came  not  as  an  author  but  as  a  teacher.  His 
topic  was  "Principles  and  Problems  of  Commercial  Education." 

Following  are  some  of  his  thoughts  on  this  topic: 

Dr.  Childs  of  Chicago  University  says  that  the  "Spirit  of  technical  edu- 
cation lives  in  the  secondary  commercial  departments.  It  aims  to  make 
technicians  rather  than  thinking  people." 

The  following  four  criticisms  have  been  given: 

1.  Commercial  education  is  narrow  and  lacks  the  elements  of  refinement 
and  culture. 

2.  Our  secondary  education  is  thinking  in  terms  of  developing  skills  and 
neglecting  relationships  entirely. 

3.  Outcome  of  our  period  of  depression  will  be  that  in  the  years  to  come 
there  will  be  no  opportunity  for  the  high  school  graduate  to  use  his  developed 
skills  and  knowledge. 

The  failure  to  socialize  our  commercial  education  materials  in  the  period 
of  learning. 

Concerning  culture,  we  should  ask  ourselves  "Do  we  have  it  and  how 
did  we  get  it?" 

A  claim  is  that  commercial  students  do  not  have  the  refinement  of  a 
foreign  language. 

All  subjects  are  worth  while.  Two  years  of  high  school  French  cannot 
give  much  knowledge,  is  really  a  "wrestling  match"  with  French  and  can- 
not give  much  culture.  Commercial  Geography  teaches  how  to  learn  the 
culture  of  a  people.  Culture  is  not  locked  up  in  a  certain  subject.  The  main 
thing  is  how  you  study  rather  than  what  you  study. 

Mr.  Lessenberry  told  about  a  man  who  had  a  Ph.  D.  degree  and  the  blood 
of  William  the  Conqueror  in  his  veins,  and  dipped  his  spoon  in  the  common 
sugar  bowl.  The  commercial  teacher  does  not  necessarily  lack  the  refine- 
ments of  life.  Culture  comes  from  the  way  we  do  things,  whatever  they  may 
be. 

We  need  to  put  a  measuring  stick  against  commercial  subjects  and 
against  the  other  subjects. 

In  regard  to  the  second  point,  commercial  education  is  centering  its  at- 
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tention  upon  skill  and  not  upon  relationships,  there  is  a  question,  what  makes 
a  subject  worth  while  ?  If  we  give  the  criterion  of  use,  checked  in  terms  of 
its  use,  we  can  justify  commercial  education  if  its  use  is  great  enough,  but 
only  a  small  percentage  of  book-keeping  students  become  bookkeepers,  only 
10  per  cent  of  stenographic  students  become  stenographers.  Our  question 
should  be,  can  we  justify  the  things  we  are  teaching? 

The  chief  objectives  in  education  are  the  development  of  certain  powers, 
the  power  to  do  things,  power  to  think  things,  growth  is  paramount  in  the 
situation  above  the  level  of  illiteracy,  and  the  power  to  feel  things.  These 
three  must  be  the  outcome  of  education  no  matter  whether  academic  or  com- 
mercial. 

Very  few  people  would  say  that  business  has  no  problems  that  need  to 
Le  solved.  We  have  the  task  of  making  business  men  and  women  understand 
that  business  policies  and  business  problems  have  social  policies  and  social 
problems.    Business  must  recognize  that  more  than  in  the  past. 

There  is  an  argument  that  commercial  education  is  training  clerks,  so 
do  colleges  and  universities  train  clerks. 

We  have  a  great  opportunity  for  educating,  we  should  take  the  boys  and 
girls  with  whatever  limitations  or  potentialities  they  have  and  do  the  best 
we  can  with  them.  We  should  be  grateful  that  we  as  commercial  teachers 
can  work  with  these  pupils  of  lower  I.  Q.'s  and  should  be  willing  to  recognize 
their  claim  upon  us. 

Business  will  employ  the  older  trained  man  or  woman  in  preference  to 
the  young  business  students.  We  can  justify  our  commercial  education  even 
though  the  pupil  does  not  go  immediately  into  business  by  giving  problems 
that  are  interesting  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  today.  Develop  problems  so  they 
challenge  these  problems  and  develop  the  three  powers,  to  think,  feel,  and 
act.  Too  often  the  teacher  takes  the  position  that  just  because  the  student 
makes  a  noise  like  the  teacher,  he  has  learned  something. 

What  is  the  problem  of  socialization  of  commercial  education?  It  is  a 
shift  in  the  teaching  emphasis,  not  merely  in  the  materials.  All  things 
challenge  us  and  make  some  contribution  to  our  thinking.  The  social  use 
ought  to  be  one  criterion  of  what  we  are  doing. 

Mr.  Lessenberry  mentioned  a  graduate  teacher  who  had  had  five  years 
of  Latin  and  was  not  aware  that  he  had  used  the  singular  and  plurals  wrong, 
also  a  superintendent  who  had  written  a  thesis  and  had  some  English  wrong, 
and  said  that  we  need  face  the  problem  of  relationships  much  more  than 
ever  before.  We  must  shift  the  emphasis,  but  not  forget  the  skill.  We  must 
teach  the  things  in  a  new  situation  when  the  need  arises. 

In  the  teaching  of  English,  knowledge  of  all  the  gems  of  literature  will 
not  make  a  successful  stenographer;  he  must  be  an  accurate  speller,  must 
have  thoughts  to  express,  and  be  able  to  express  them  correctly.  We  should 
teach  pupils  to  develop  the  power  to  make  adjustments  to  the  situations  as 
they  arise. 

Business  English  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  transcription  teacher. 

Commercial  Education  has  the  power  to  interest  people  as  no  other  edu- 
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cation  has,  has  the  power  to  develop  students,  is  on  the  high  road  to  gain- 
ing the  educational  recognition  which  it  deserves. 

Teachers  should  become  much  more  widely  read  and  have  broader  un- 
derstanding so  they  can  teach  that  their  pupils  will  be  able  to  recognize  the 
problems  in  different  situations  rather  than  in  a  specific  situation. 

In  the  teaching  of  economics,  we  should  eradicate  our  own  economic  il- 
literacy. 

Mr.  Lessenberry  ended  his  most  interesting  and  entertaining  talk  with 
the  statement  that  it  is  the  challenge  of  the  teacher  everywhere  to  give  life 
more  abundantly  to  the  boys  and  girls,  to  establish  relationships  in  their 
teaching  by  putting  together  the  things  that  belong. 

Mr.  Powell  called  on  Mr.  Edgeworth,  Supervisor  of  Commercial  Educa- 
tion of  Baltimore,  to  tell  the  group  how  Maryland  won  the  Eastern  Com- 
mercial Association  Membership  Banner,  and  how  to  keep  it.  In  his  talk, 
Mr.  Edgeworth  said  that  the  City  people  had  done  very  well,  and  appealed 
to  the  State  people  to  help  us  keep  the  banner. 

Mrs.  North  told  of  an  association,  The  Business  Section  of  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  which  she  represented.  The  fee  is  $1,  which 
includes  four  magazines  giving  splendid  articles  by  most  up-to-date  educators. 
This  organization  meets  with  the  N.  E.  A.  in  the  summer. 

Mr.  Norman,  President  of  Baltimore  Business  College,  and  former  Pres- 
ident of  the  National  Commercial  Teachers'  Association,  told  of  the  meeting 
during  Christmas  week  at  the  Stevens  Hotel  in  Chicago.  Mr.  Lessenberry 
will  be  on  the  program. 

Miss  Gayleard,  Secretary,  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hihn,  President  of  the 
Vocational  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  one  from 
Mr.  Ennis,  Secretary  of  the  American  Vocational  Association,  in  which  they 
urged  membership  which  includes  both  associations.  There  will  be  a  chart 
exhibited  at  the  Convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  December  showing  how  each 
state  stands. 

Miss  Gayleard  invited  the  members  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  Vo- 
cational Section,  which  was  to  follow  the  Commercial  one  in  the  cafeteria  of 
Eastern  High  School. 

Next  the  chairman  called  for  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last 
year's  meeting  by  the  Secretary,  which  were  approved  as  read. 

The  report  of  the  nominating  committee  consisting  of  Mrs.  North,  chair- 
man, Mrs.  Brooks,  and  Mr.  S.  Fenton  Harris,  was  given  as  follows: 

Miss  Virginia  Lee  of  Western  High  School,  Baltimore,  chairman  for  the 
next  year,  and  Miss  Irene  Lapp  of  Allegany  High  School,  Cumberland,  Md., 
secretary.  Mr.  Powell  asked  Mr.  Edgeworth  to  tell  where  the  group  might 
get  lunch  and  the  meeting  adjourned  at  12  noon. 

There  had  been  about  150  people  present,  including  teachers,  representa- 
tives of  the  publishing  companies,  and  others  interested  in  Commercial  Edu- 
cation in  Maryland. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Rhono  M.  Gayleard,  Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL  AND  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  GROUP 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 

Chairman — Mrs.  Miriam  W.  Harrison 

Secretary — Miss    Helen    K.    Bachrach 

The   officers   of  the     Maryland    Vocational     Guidance    Association    for 

1934-35  are:  President,  Mrs.  Miriam  W.  Harrison,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High 

School;  Vice-President,  Mr.  Norman  A.  Lufburrow,  Industrial  Secretary,  Y. 

M.  C.  A.;  Treasurer,  Mr.  R.  C.  Thompson,  3  E.  25th  Street;  Secretary,  Mrs. 

Elsa  Willhide,  Gwynn's  Falls  Junior  High  School. 

Our  sectional  meeting  was  held  in  Room  213,  Baltimore  City  College, 
10:30-12:00.     Miss  Leona  Buchwald,  Supervisor  of  Guidance  in  the  Baltimore 
schools  introduced  the  speaker,  Dr.  Franklin  J.  Keller,  Director  of  the  Na- 
tional Occupational  Conference.  His  topic  was  "Guidance  in  England."  There 
were  about  175  present.     This  meeting  was  followed  by  a  luncheon  meeting 
at  the  Huber  Memorial  Church.     There  were  145  present  at  this  meeting. 
They  represented  teachers  and  principals  of  secondary  schools  in  the  city  and 
state,  representatives  of  the  School  Board,  and  the  following  organizations: 
Jewish  Social  Service  Bureau 
Baltimore  Emergency  Relief 
Family  Welfare  Association 
Juvenile  Court 

Henry  Watson  Children's  Aid  Society 
Jewish  Children's  Society 
Committee  on  Occupational  Information 
Dr.  Keller  was  the  guest  speaker  and  his  topic  was:  "The  Same  Door 
Wherein  I  Went." 

I  have  charge  of  membership  for  the  National  Educational  Association 
for  Clifton  Park.  Mr.  Arnold  Ortmann  has  charge  of  membership  for  the 
Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  and,  I  believe,  next  week  has  been  set 
aside  for  his  campaign  of  membership. 

Mrs.  Miriam  W.  Harrison,  Secretary. 


ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPALS'   SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Reed 
Secretary — Miss  Mae  Steig 
The  Elementary  Principals'   Committee  met  in  the  Auditorium   of  the 
Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School  on  Friday  October  26  at  3:15  P.  M.     Due 
to  a  last  minute  change  in  the  place  of  meeting  there  were  only  about  150 
people  present. 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  Mrs.  Catherine  T.  Reed,  chairman,  who,  after 
a  short  address  of  welcome,  introduced  the  first  speaker,  Miss  Jessie  La 
Salle,  Director  of  Educational  Research,  Washington.  Her  topic  was  the 
New  Social  Order  and  Character  Education,  a  resume  of  which  will  be  sent 
to  you  by  Mrs.  Reed  as  soon  as  she  receives  it. 
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MISS  LIDA  LEE  TALL,  President 


The  second  speaker  on  the  program  was  Miss  Eva  G.  Pickston,  who 
spoke  on  the  "Policies  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  Principals,  N.  E.  A." 
Enclosed  is  her  speech. 

The  election  of  officers  for  the  year  1934-35  was  next  in  order.  The 
names  submitted  were:  for  Chairman,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Stevenson,  School  No.  74, 
Homewood  Avenue  and  22nd  Street,  Baltimore,  Md.;  for  Secretary,  Mr. 
Thomas  Hackett,  Bel  Air,  Md.  It  was  moved  and  seconded  that  these  people 
be  elected. 

As  there  was  no  further  business,  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

L.  May  Steig,  Secretary. 

"Policies  Of  The  Department  Of  Elementary  School  Principals" 

Not  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Miss  Frances  Perkins, 
Secretary  of  Labor.  She  said  she  had  a  friend  who  on  coming  from  England 
had  landed  in  Boston.  He  wanted  the  first  meal  he  ate  in  America  to  be  dis- 
tinctly American,  therefore,  he  read  the  menu  very  carefully.  He  noticed 
one  item,  Boston  baked  beans,  therefore  he  ordered  some.  For  dessert,  he 
looked  the  list  over  and  decided  that  Washington  pie  should  certainly  be  an 
American  dessert,  so  he  ordered  that.  When  it  came,  it  was  a  slice  of  fluffy 
yellow  cake  with  powdered  sugar  and  frosting.  He  ate  it  and  liked  it  very 
much.  The  next  day  he  went  to  Philadelphia.  There  he  thought  he  would 
get  something  representative  of  that  city,  so  he  ordered  some  of  that  hor- 
rid Philadelphia  scrapple.  When  he  came  to  the  dessert,  he  didn't  find  any 
particular  kind  which  looked  like  it  would  represent  the  city  and  remembering 
with  pleasure  his  Washington  pie  of  the  day  before,  he  ordered  some. 

The  waiter  took  the  order,  rushed  to  the  head  waiter  to  know  what 
Washington  pie  was,  the  head  waiter  in  turn  went  to  the  manager,  and  so  on. 
After  quite  a  long  time  the  waiter  returned  with  a  lovely  slice  of  chocolate 
cake. 

My  friend  said,  "I  ordered  Washington  pie." 

The  waiter  answered,  "That's  Washington  pie." 

"But  I  had  some  in  Boston  yesterday  and  it  was  a  lovely  yellow  cake 
with  powdered  sugar  and  frosting  and  this  is  dark,"  said  my  friend. 

To  which  the  quick-witted  waiter  replied — "I  notice  by  your  accent  that 
you  are  from  England,  therefore  you  evidently  don't  know  that  we  had  two 
Washingtons — George  and  Booker  T." 

The  policies  of  the  D.  E.  S.  P.  are  still  "Washington  pie."  They  may 
not  look  alike  but  they  are  cake  just  the  same. 

Our  good  friend,  Payson  Smith,  State  Commissioner  of  Massachusetts 
was  asked  one  day  how  he  would  define  his  success  as  a  public  speaker.  He 
replied,  "I  do  not  know  that  I  am  a  success,  but  if  I  am,  I  take  only  one 
thought,  develop  that,  stay  by  my  subject,  then  sit  down." 

I  am  going  to  follow  his  example.  I'm  going  to  talk  about  the  policies 
and  values  of  the  Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals  just  a  few 
minutes  and  then  sit  down. 

The  National  Association  of  Elementary  Principals  was  organized  in 
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Chicago  during  the  last  week  in  July,  1920,  and  was  created  a  department  by 
vote  of  the  Representative  Assembly  of  the  National  Education  Association, 
at  the  Des  Moines  meeting,  July  8,  1921.  Therefore,  we  are  just  thirteen 
years  old. 

Policies  and  Purpose — The  first  bulletin,  labelled  Bulletin  No.  1,  1921, 
contains  the  eight  policies  and  purposes  of  the  Elementary  School  Principals 
Association  as  formulated  at  its  inception  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
we  have  not  swerved  one  iota  from  those  same  policies  and  purposes  today. 

They  were  and  are:  (1)  This  Association  shall  put  into  the  hands  of  all  of 
its  members  a  monthly  bibliography  of  articles  and  books  in  which  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elementary  school  principals  are  treated. 

(2)  The  program  committee  of  this  organization  shall  provide  the  best 
educational  talent  for  a  full  day's  program  at  the  yearly  meeting.  (Instead 
of  a  full  day  we  have  two  afternoon  programs.)  And  right  here  is  a  splendid 
time  to  tell  you  about  the  Atlantic  City  meeting. 

The  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  is  to  be  held  at  At- 
lantic City,  February  23-28,  1935. 

Headquarters  for  elementary  principals — Traymore  Hotel. 

Official  breakfast — Monday,  February  25,  7:30  A.  M.  (Place  to  be  an- 
nounced in  February  issue  of  the  National  Elementary  Principal). 

Semi-annual  banquet — Tuesday,  February  26,  6  P.  M.  (Place  to  be  an- 
nounced in  February  issue  of  the  National  Elementary  Principal). 

Department  programs — Monday,  February  25,  2  P.  M.,  sponsored  by  the 
New  Jersey  Principals'  Association  of  which  Mrs.  A.  Virginia  Adams,  Vine- 
land,  New  Jersey,  is  president. 

Wednesday,  February  27,  has  been  designated  as  Principals'  and  Super- 
visors' Day  by  Dr.  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  president  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence. 

The  Department  of  Superintendents  has  conferred  a  distinct  honor  on 
the  principals  and  supervisors  of  the  nation  by  designating  one  day  of  their 
important  convention  as  Principals'  and  Supervisors'  Day.  Miss  M.  Emma 
Brookes,  president,  has  arranged  for  the  afternoon  program  to  be  a  panel  dis- 
cussion. Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  Assistant  Commissioner  for  Elementary 
Education,  Albany,  New  York,  will  be  the  chairman.  Let  every  elementary 
principal  of  the  nation  make  an  effort  to  be  there.  Let  us  make  this  day 
thoroughly  worthwhile.  The  Department  of  Superintendence  has  tossed  us 
the  gauntlet.    Look  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Bulletin  for  complete  plans. 

(3)  The  Association  shall  exert  every  influence  to  have  principals  study 
special  phases  of  their  problems  with  great  care  and  to  send  the  results  of 
their  work  in  the  form  of  an  article  to  an  educational  periodical. 

(4)  The  Association  shall  endeavor  to  lead  graduate  students  to  choose 
problems  of  the  elementary  school  for  their  major  graduate  work  and  to  plan 
to  return  to  the  elementary  schools  after  taking  higher  degrees. 

(5)  The  Association  shall  present  to  each  member  a  monthly  review  of 
the  problems  that  are  being  studied  by  other  elementary  school  principals. 

(6)  The  Association  reserves  the  right  to  issue  a  year-book  which  shall 
contain  the  results  of  studies  made  by  special  committees. 
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(7)  In  every  way  the  Association  shall  stimulate  the  talent  of  all  edu- 
cators to  a  deeper  study  of  the  problems  of  the  principal. 

(8)  Each  member  of  the  Association  is  pledged  to  give  the  best  of  his 
ability  to  his  daily  work  and  the  best  results  of  his  special  studies  to  the  en- 
tire profession. 

The  functions  of  the  department — Our  department  is  not  a  federation  of 
local  clubs,  nevertheless,  its  work  supplements  the  professional  study  of  local 
groups  and  their  campaigns  to  maintain  locally  the  professional  status  of  the 
principalship.  The  function  of  the  national  organization  in  this  regard  is  to 
act  as  a  clearing-house  for  information  of  value  to  local  groups  or  individ- 
uals everywhere.  Its  further  service  is  to  lead  in  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  the  elementary  school  principalship  which  are  common  to  the  whole 
country.  Today  we  are  rebuilding  faith  which  the  last  few  years  has  been 
so  completely  shattered.  Faith  must  be  re-established  or  the  fate  which 
overtook  the  powerful  nations  of  the  past  will  be  ours.  Nowhere  else  in 
the  whole  range  of  human  endeavor  is  there  any  other  group  so  precisely  in 
the  right  position  to  do  this  work  as  the  25,000  elementary  school  principals 
of  this  nation  with  their  immediate  contacts  with  teachers,  children  and  par- 
ents. Self-preservation  demands  it.  The  law  of  the  jungle  may  seem  at- 
tractive to  some,  but  it  spells  the  death  for  us.  Our  principals  must  first 
be  led  to  see  and  feel  this  and  then  to  organize  for  effective  action,  because 
the  isolated  individual,  no  matter  how  great  his  merit,  is  in  too  precarious  a 
position  and  courts  destruction. 

With  principals  strongly  organized  in  nation,  state  and  city,  we  can 
train  a  popular  sentiment  that  will  compel  a  fair  hearing  for  education.  It  is 
not  for  purposes  of  self-aggrandizement,  to  make  orators,  writers  and  pub- 
licity agents  of  our  principals,  although  the  public  good  demands  that  we 
should  have  a  certain  percentage  of  these  in  our  ranks,  that  we  organize  so 
that  we  may  have  an  effective  agency  for  collecting  contributions  from  every 
field  of  human  activity,  making  it  available  and  distributing  it  for  use  of 
principals  in  all  parts  of  our  land. 

The  milestones  which  we  have  passed  mark  a  period  of  careful  internal 
organization.  An  example  of  this  is  the  information  which  the  department 
can  give  to  its  members,  because  it  is  a  national  group'  and  because  it  is  a 
department  of  the  National  Education  Association.  The  work  of  the  Re- 
search Department  of  the  N.  E.  A.  and  their  help  is  ours  for  the  asking. 
(And  let  me  say  by  way  of  parenthesis,  that  any  principal  writing  to  us  for 
help,  receives  it  promptly,  whether  a  member  or  not). 

Take  for  instance,  the  information  which  the  N.  E.  A.  has  just  received 
about  the  condition  of  the  drought-stricken  states  and  which  they  will  begin 
to  use  next  week  at  their  meetings  of  the  Joint  Commission  on  the  Emer- 
gency in  Education,  through  the  west  and  drought-stricken  territory.  Every 
person  here  will  be  interested  in  these  facts. 

(1)  The  drought  extends  in  varying  degrees  of  severity  over  all  or  part 
of  states,  extending  from  California  to  Indiana  and  from  Canada  to 
Mexico. 

(2)  Eight  states  are  entirely  within  the  emergency  drought  area. 


(3)  Fifteen  have  part  of  their  territory  in  the  emergency  area. 

(4)  Two  states,  although  having  no  emergency  regions  lay  partly  in  the 
secondary  drought  area. 

(5)  More  than  8,000,000  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  19  are  lo- 
cated in  the  emergency  drought  area. 

(6)  3,441,844  children  are  in  the  secondary  area. 

(7)  In  17  of  the  25  states  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  children  of  school 
age  are  living  in  the  emergency  drought  territory. 

(8)  Existing  school  revenue  systems  of  the  states  involved  in  the 
drought  are  characterized  on  the  whole  by  heavy  reliance  on  local  property 
taxes.  (You  know  what  a  condition  like  that  means  there).  With  crops 
gone,  the  tax  delinquency  on  real  and  personal  property  strikes  at  the  very 
root  of  the  school  support. 

(9)  Eight  states  entirely  within  emergency  drought  area  get  89. 8%  (or 
909c)  of  school  revenue  from  local  sources. 

Fifteen  states,  emergency  and  secondary  drought  area  gets  83.1%. 
Two  states,  secondary  area  only  get  81.19c. 

The  other  twenty- three  states  outside  drought  area  get  only  76.6%  of 
their  school  revenue  from  local  sources. 

(10)  In  Kansas,  tax  delinquency  has  risen  from  approximately  6  per  cent 
before  the  depression,  to  an  estimated  20  to  25  per  cent  (this  you  will  notice 
is  one-quarter)  in  the  current  year. 

(11)  These  conditions  must  have  a  serious  effect  upon  their  educational 
programs.  Texas  reported  on  September  11  that  they  would  have  as  many 
as  75  schools  which  would  fail  to  open  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall  term  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds.  Arkansas  reported  on  October  5,  that  in  144  districts, 
funds  were  exhausted  and  schools  closed  with  no  provision  for  the  education 
of  the  children  involved.  Most  of  the  drought  states,  however,  reported  that 
every  school  either  was  open  on  schedule  or  is  definitely  expected  to  open 
soon. 

(12)  School  terms  will  be  shortened  in  fourteen  of  the  states. 

(13)  Another  factor  affecting  school  attendance  is  transportation.  These 
states  ordinarily  transport  many  children  to  consolidated  schools.  Teachers 
can  be  <rboarded  around"  and  can  be  persuaded  to  wait  indefinitely  for  their 
meager  pay.  But  gasoline  for  the  school  bus  is  sold  only  for  cash,  and  in 
many  districts  there  is  no  money  available  for  this  or  any  other  purpose. 
Other  schools  are  likely  to  close  because  of  lack  of  fuel.  For  example,  in 
North  Dakota,  a  school  district  serving  125  pupils  is  operating  without  funds 
of  any  kind.  The  four  teachers  are  working  in  hope  that  sooner  or  later 
they  may  receive  part  or  all  of  their  salaries,  which  amounts  to  $45  per 
month.  Those  teachers  are  willing  to  wait,  but  the  weather  is  getting  cold; 
fuel  must  be  had,  and  there  are  no  funds  to  purchase  it. 

I  have  not  brought  you  these  facts  so  that  I  may  paint  you  a  picture 
of  gloom,  for  the  general  condition  of  the  country  shows  that  we  are  regain- 
irg  ground.  A  map  prepared  by  the  Research  Division  shows  that  nearly 
every  city  in  Rhode  Island  has  restored  its  salary  schedule.  Also  many  cities 
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in  Connecticut,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, can  be  included  in  this  upward  trend. 

These  facts  which  the  Research  Division  of  the  N.  E.  A.  has  given  us  has 
helped  us  find  the  cause  for  the  "jittery  position"  of  the  elementary  school 
principalship.  The  name  has  run  the  gamut  from  almost  nothing  to  super- 
vising principal. 

Forced  economy  has  made  many  types  of  positions,  such  as: 

(1)  Principals  teaching  every  period  of  the  day. 

(2)  Principals  teaching  all  but  one  period  of  the  day. 

(3)  Principals  teaching  all  but  two  periods  of  the  day. 

(4)  Principals  teaching  half  a  day. 

(5)  Principals  teaching  one  or  two  classes. 

(6)  Principals  having  no  class,  doing  only  administrative  work. 

(7)  Principals  supervising  and  administering  to  the  needs  of  his  school — 
this  is  the  ideal  condition. 

(8)  Principals  having  one  large  school  have  been  given  a  small  school 
in  an  adjoining  neighborhood  to  administer. 

(9)  Principals  have  been  given  three  or  four  schools — this  is  called  the 
supervising  principal. 

These  tests  of  endurance  and  other  tests  which  the  schools  have  had,  are 
going  to  have  to  be  met  and  if  schools  are  really  going  to  function  to  full 
capacity,  each  elementary  school  must  have  the  right  to  full  time  of  its  own 
principal.  He  must  be  free  to  supervise,  to  care  for  the  needs  of  the  pupils 
and  to  have  the.  time  to  help  in  the  activities  of  the  community.  The  De- 
partment of  Elementary  School  Principals  is  trying  through  its  bulletins  to 
keep  its  members  informed  and  to  give  the  impetus  and  direction  to  this  type 
of  self-study.  The  department  works  for  the  improvement  of  the  elementary 
school  principalship.  We  cannot  do  the  things  our  parent  organization — 
the  N.  E.  A. — does,  neither  can  it  do  the  things  which  we  can  do.  The  ad- 
vantages for  our  national  organization  can  be  enumerated  in  a  very  few 
words — 

(1)  Provides  opportunities  through  group  action  at  a  cost  far  lower 
than  could  be  secured  by  individuals. 

(2)  Develops  professional  ideals. 

(3)  Serves  as  a  center  for  national  activities. 

(4)  Makes  a  professional  code  of  ethics  possible. 

(5)  Brings  to  the  group,  yearbooks  of  great  value.  Our  Thirteenth 
Yearbook — Aids  To  Teaching  In  The  Elementary  School — is  meeting  the  de- 
mand, if  one  judgeis  by  the  number  of  orders  which  are  coming  in  daily. 

(6)  Becomes  a  spokesman  for  education  through  its  bulletins — The  Na- 
tional Elementary  Principal — which  are  published  four  times  a  year,  October, 
December,  February  and  April. 

(7)  Is  a  power  which  is  recognized  by  all  groups.  This  power  can  grow 
only  as  the  size  and  leadership  of  our  group  grows. 

(8)  The  membership  fee  is  $3.00  and  the  Department  depends  on  this 
small  amount  for  its  support.  Each  year  principals  have  asked  that  our 
services  be  extended  and  we  have  tried  to  comply  with  their  request.    May 
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I  appeal  to  the  professional  spirit  of  every  principal  present  to  join  us  in 
this  great  work.  No  man  or  woman  holding  the  position  of  the  elementary 
school  principal  can  afford  to  remain  outside  this  organized  group.  This 
department  needs  the  help  of  every  thinking  co-laborer.  "We  are  members 
one  of  the  other  by  the  very  nature  of  our  task. 

Mrs.  Margaret  Upham,  State  Enrollment  Chairman  for  the  Department 
of  Elementary  School  Principals  for  Maryland,  is  ill  and  unable  to  be  here. 
I  represent  her. 

A:  the  door  this  afternoon  you  were  given  a  blank,  inviting  you  to  be- 
come one  of  our  group.  I  have  brought  with  me  other  blanks  which  give 
more  detailed  information.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  have  one  of  these. 
I  also  have  here  some  leaflets  telling  about  our  yearbooks,  which  are  for 
you.  In  fact,  I  am  here  at  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Reed  to  tell  you  about  the 
Department  of  Elementary  School  Principals,  to  ask  you  to  become  or- 
ganization-minded for  the  changing  times  show  us  that  no  principal  can  go 
his  own  pace  in  his  own  way  any  more  than  he  can  cross  the  street  when 
and  where  he  pleases,  neither  can  we  wait  on  the  side-lines  for  apples  to  fall 
it  our  laps,  for  we  shall  soon  find  others  have  plucked  the  fruit. 

I  shall  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  wish  to  ask  me  and  shall 
be  glad  to  have  you  come  and  talk  to  me  about  our  publications  here  on  the 
table,  and  to  take  your  orders  if  you  wish  immediate  delivery.  I'll  trust  your 
check. 


ENGLISH   SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Dr.  Francis  E.  Litz 
Secretary — Miss     Alice     Munn 

Topic  for  panel  discussion:  "Critical  Problems  In  Composition  Teaching." 
Collegen  entrance  requirements,  social  demands  for  good  colloquil  English, 
sources  of  ideas  for  compositions,  prevision  and  revision,  maintenance  of 
skills,  articulation  of  secondary  and  elementary  school  English. 

Panel:  Mary  Davis,  Catonsville  High;  R.  Louise  Ball,  Towson  High;  Elsie 
Krug,  Sparrows  Point  High;  Floyd  T.  Holden,  Baltimore  City  College;  Ver- 
non Winchester,  Baltimore  Polythechnic;  Joseph  Beatty,  Goucher  College; 
Angela  M.  Breening,  chairman  of  panel  discussion. 

Election  of  officers. 

Miss  Alice  Munn,  Secretary. 


GEOGRAPHY  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Miss    Edna    Gebhardt 
Secretary — Miss      Pauline      Riall 
The  third  meeting   of  the   Geography  Section  of  the   Maryland   State 
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Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  Music  Room  of  the  City  College  on 
Friday,  October  26,  1934,  at  3:15  P.  M. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Edna  Gebhardt, 
Manchester,  Maryland.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved.  Miss  Gebhardt  then  asked  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee, which  consisted  of  Mr.  William  Phipps,  chairman;  Miss  E.  Violette 
Young,  Miss  Kate  Bannatyne,  Miss  Jennie  E.  Jessop  and  Mrs.  H.  M.  Steven- 
son. The  committee  presented  the  following  nominations  for  officers  of  the 
coming  year:  Chairman,  John  Hale,  Parkville,  Md.;  Vice-Chairman,  Arthur 
Wood,  Easton,  Md.;  Secretary,  Miss  Pearl  Blood,  Towson,  Md. 

A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  nominating 
committee  be  accepted.    The  motion  was  carried. 

Following  the  election  of  officers  the  program  was  presented.  The 
chairman  introduced  Mr.  Ivan  Diehl,  Head  of  the  Geography  Department, 
State  Teachers  College,  Frostburg,  who  spoke  on  the  subject,  "How  a  Know- 
ledge of  Geography  Helps  Us  To  Understand  Modern  Economic  Problems." 
Mr.  Diehl  most  emphatically  stated  that  many  problems  affecting  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  people  arose,  and  to  interpret  them  correctly  a  thorougn 
knowledge  of  geography  and  geographic  relations  was  indispensable.  He 
specifically  analyzed  the  problem,  "The  Need  For  Farm  Relief  In  The  Great 
Plains",  which  proved  that  such  an  economic  condition  cannot  be  adequately 
comprehended  without  the  background  of  knowledge  provided  by  geography, 
and  such  knowledge  is  power.  In  conclusion  he  made  the  point  that  a  know- 
ledge of  geographical  principles  must  not  be  considered  a  panacea  for  the 
explanation  of  all  modern  economic  problems,  but  it  is  essential  in  order  to 
understand  intelligently  and  interpret  many  of  them. 

Dr.  Frances  Dearborn,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  with  her  pleasing 
personality  and  gratifying  speech,  "Present  Trends  In  The  Teaching  of 
Geography",  most  forcefully  pointed  out  and  illustrated  four  modern  trends 
in  the  teaching  of  geography — (1)  The  relation  of  history  and  geography 
in  the  primary  grades  under  the  namei  of  social  studies,  and  then  separat- 
ing them  for  the  intermediate  grades.  (2)  The  continual  problem  of  what 
relationship  geography  shall  have  to  the  other  school  subjects.  (3)  The  search 
for  suitable  content  at  various  age  levels  (4)  The  methods  employed  in  the 
teaching  of  geography.  She  stated  that  all  these  trends  are  important,  in 
that  they  illustrate  the  steady  movement  of  the  past  few  years  toward  a 
geography  which  will  have  a  wider  functional  use  than  was  known  under  the 
teaching  of  an  older  day. 

Miss  Lillian  Compton,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Allegany 
County,  brought  the  day's  discussion  to  a  close  with  a  very  helpful  and  in- 
spiring talk  on  a  unit  of  work  done  in  one  of  the  intermediate  grades  in  her 
county.  She  had  with  her  art  activities  which  were  an  outgrowth  of  the 
unit,  "Westward  Movement",  and  stressed  the  development  of  child  ability 
under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher. 
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It  was  estimated  more  than  three  hundred  people  were  present  for  the 
entire  meeting  and  many  left  owing  to  over-crowded  conditions. 
The  meeting  adjourned  at  4:45  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted  by 

Pauline  Riall,  Secretary. 


HISTORY  SECTION 
CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Dr.  Ella  Lonn 
Secretary — Miss  M.  Christine  Blair 

The  History  Teachers'  Association  of  Maryland  is  very  grateful  to  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Cheyney,  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
for  the  very  scholarly  and  stimulating  paper  on  "Things  That  Have  Sur- 
vived", which  was  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  history  section  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  on  October  26. 

Professor  Cheyney  divided  the  materials  from  which  history  is  derived 
into  unwritten  records,  written  records,  and  abstract  ideas.  Our  knowledge 
of  man  has  been  pieced  together  from  the  fragmentary  remains  of  imple- 
ments and  trinkets  found  in  mounds  and  pits,  from  skeletons,  and  from  crude 
pictures  drawn  on  rocks  and  the  sides  of  caves.  More  intelligible  to  us  than 
these,  perhaps,  are  the  written  records  ranging  from  baked  clay  tablets  and 
papyri  rolls  to  modern  letters  and  newspapers.  Not  even  much  remains  of 
this  latter  type  of  record,  for,  at  most,  all  could  be  printed  in  a  few  thous- 
and volumes. 

The  things,  however,  that  seem  to  have  survived  the  best  are  not  the 
material,  but  the  abstract.  It  has  been  the  folklore  of  the  community,  chil- 
dren's games,  the  music,  and  the  religious  beliefs  that  have  survived.  Slight- 
ly different,  but  more  important,  have  been  the  psychological  survivals,  the 
ideals  of  courage,  honesty,  the  emotion  of  nationalism,  the  old  aspiration  for 
world  peace.  In  fact,  Professor  Cheyney  feels  that  the  last  may  be  the 
best  of  all  the  things  that  have  survived. 

The  meeting,  in  Room  138,  was  very  crowded.  Two  hundred  fifty  were 
present  and  it  was  regretted  that  equally  as  many  were  turned  away  due  to 
lack  of  space. 

M.  Christine  Blair,  Secretary. 


HOME  ECONOMICS  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 

•  Chairman — Miss  Venia  M.  Kellar 

Secretary — Miss     Laurie     Brown 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Home  Economics  Association  was  held 

in  the  library  of  Baltimore  City  College  on  Friday,  October  26,  1934,  at  10:30 

A.  M.,  with  Miss  Venia  M.  Kellar,  president,  presiding.    The  Association  was 

addressed  by  three  outstanding  speakers. 

Mrs.  Rowena  Schmidt  Carpenter,  Associate  Home  Economist,  Bureau  of 
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Home  Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C,  gave  an  interesting  talk  on  "Questions  Which  Homemakers  Are  Ask- 
ing The  United  States  Bureau  of  Home  Economics  to  Solve".  With  many 
illustrations,  Mrs.  Carpenter  showed  what  helpful  service  is  being  rendered 
by  the  bureau.  She  gave  out  lists  of  printed  and  mimeographed  material 
which  might  be  obtained  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics. 

Mr.  Harry  Greenstein,  State  Relief  Administrator,  Baltimore,  spoke  on 
"Maryland's  Relief  Program".  After  a  revealing  talk  on  this  situation  in 
Maryland,  he  stated  that  one  way  he  felt  Home  Economics  could  assist  would 
be  in  teaching  the  people  how  to  spend  their  money  more  wisely. 

Before  the  address  of  the  last  speaker,  a  group,  under  the  direction  of 
Miss  Keturah  Baldwin,  gave  a  delightful  skit  with  placards  and  copies  of 
the  Journal  of  Home  Economics.  The  purpose  of  this  was  to  promote  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Journal. 

The  third  speaker  was  Miss  Lemo  T.  Dennis,  Field  Worker  in  Child 
Development  and  Parental  Education,  American  Home  Economics  Associa- 
tion, Washington,  D.  C.  Miss  Dennis  spoke  on  "Family  Relationships  and 
Child  Development  as  a  Part  of  the  Home  Economics  Program".  She  gave 
a  practical  and  interesting  talk  on  how  to  integrate  this  work  in  other  courses 
and  also  how  to  teach  such  in  separate  units  or  courses. 

Approximately  one  hundred  persons  attended  this  meeting. 

Miss  Laurie  Brown,  Secretary. 


INDUSTRIAL  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Allen    B.    Amojss 
Secretary — Lewis    M.    Kirby 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Industrial  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.  M.  on  Friday,  October 
26,  1934,  in  Room  207,  Baltimore  City  College,  Mr.  Allen  B.  Amoss  presiding. 

The  chairman  opened  the  meeting  with  a  few  words  of  greeting  to  the 
teachers  present.  The  speaker  of  the  morning,  Dr.  Gerald  D.  Whitney,  Di- 
rector Vocational  Teachers'  Training,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  intro- 
duced. He  took  for  his  topic,  "Some  Problems  in  Vocational  Education". 
He  said:  "The  number  of  people  now  going  to  school  prevents  us  from  re- 
stricting our  offering,  and  the  things  given  in  our  school  must  be  seen  going 
on  in  the  outside  world". 

After  Dr.  Whitney's  talk  a  panel  discussion  took  place.  The  following 
participated:  Dr.  Whitney,  leader;  Glen  H.  Van  Dorp,  Earle  Huyette,  C.  Le- 
rcy  Groff,  A.  C.  Roth,  Jr.,  Paul  A.  Willhide,  and  Albert  G.  Packard. 

The  minutes  of  the  following  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The 
nominating  committee  then  proposed  Mr.  Albert  G.  Packard,  Boys'  Vo- 
cational School,  for  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Elmer  K.  Zellar,  Catonsville  High 
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School,  for  Secretary.    They  were  unanimously  elected  and  the  ballot  was  so 
cast.  The  meeting  of  the  Section  then  adjourned. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Lewis  M.  Kirby,  Secretary. 


INTERMEDIATE  SECTION 

Friday,  October  26,  1934—10:30  A.  M.-12:15  P.  M. 

Chaii-man — Mrs.    Alice   M.    Quick 

Secretary — Mrs.  Mary  B.  Rairigh 
The  annual  meeting  of  the  Intermediate  Section  was  held  on  Friday,  Oc- 
tober 26,  1934,  in  the  City  College  Auditorium,  at  10:30  A.  M.  The  Chairman, 
Mrs.  Alice  M.  Quick,  presented  Mrs.  Bessie  Y.  Pinto,  of  Princess  Anne,  whose 
topic  was  "Current  Receipts  and  Expenditures  of  the  National  Government". 
In  this  discussion  the  speaker  presented  a  unit  of  work  on  "Our  Govern- 
ment and  Ourselves"  as  developed  in  a  Seventh  Grade  Class.  Three  main 
topics  were  developed: 

1.  What  are  the  expenses  of  the  Federal  Government? 

2.  How  are  these  expenses  met? 

3.  What  does  our  Government  do  for  its  people? 

A  fine  type  of  interest  in  current  history  problems  and  a  close  core- 
lation  with  arithmetic  and  other  subjects  were  suggested  in  Miss  Pinto's  de- 
velopment. A  set  of  charts,  the  outgrowth  of  the  unit  of  work,  received 
much  favorable  comment. 

Miss  Ellen  O'Leary,  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York,  next  addressed 
the  meeting  on  the  subject  of  "Teacher-Child  Relationship."  The  problem  of 
the  unadjusted  school  child  was  sympathetically  discussed.  She  says  punish- 
ment is  not  the  method  of  attack;  collapse  or  bitter  antagonism  result  there- 
from. Progress  is  never  aided  by  stressing  difficulty,  but  by  stressing 
achievement.  Teacher  and  child  have  different  view  points,  hence  the  im- 
portance that  the  children  know  the  teacher  and  above  all,  that  the  teacher 
knows  and  understands  his  children.  A  teacher  is  entitled  to  the  respect  of 
his  pupils  through  his  superiority  rather  than  through  his  authority.  In 
closing,  Miss  O'Leary  recommended  the  advice  of  Froebel  when  he  said, 
"Come,  let  us  live  with  our  children". 

The  nominating  committee  submitted  for  President,  Miss  Emma  Schad, 
of  Margaret  Brent  School,  and  Miss  Pauline  Blackford,  Rural  Supervisor  in 
Washington  County,  for  Secretary.    Both  were  unanimously  elected. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Mary  R.  Rairigh,  Secretary. 


KINDERGARTEN-PRIMARY  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Miss  Mary  Norris,  presiding 
Miss  Mildred  Hickman,  Secretary 
After  the  minutes  of  last  year's  meeting  were  read  and  approved,  the 
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Chairman  introduced  Miss  Mary  E.  Leeper,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  As- 
sociation of  Childhood  Education,  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon. 

Miss  Leeper  greeted  the  members  of  the  group  in  the  name  of  the  As- 
sociation and  urged  them  to  greater  efforts  of  leadership  and  support,  rec- 
ommending to  them  the  example  of  Miss  Frances  Berry  as  an  officer  in  the 
organization.  She  then  challenged  the  group  with  the  question:  "What  lies 
between  curiosity  and  adventure?"  The  answer  is:  "Closed  Doors".  Miss 
Leeper  then  introduced  the  title  of  her  talk:  "Opening  Doors". 

The  mass  of  us,  as  teachers,  Miss  Leeper  told  us,  are  strolling  up  and 
down  the  corridors  of  education  uninterested  in  and  unchallenged  by  the 
closed  doors  that  lead  on  to  greater  inspiration,  knowledge  and  utility.  It 
takes  courage  and  energy  to  open  new  doors,  she  said.  The  picture  that 
education  presents  today  is  not  a  pleasant  one.  Our  classes  are  crowded, 
cur  salaries  are  lowered,  our  future  is  uncertain.  Thus,  there  is  much  reason 
for  facing  and  opening  doors. 

Attention  was  directed  to  three  particular  doors:  First,  appreciation  of 
the  new  world-wide  interest  in  education,  evidences  of  which  are  the  activi- 
ties of  our  own  Federal  Government  in  education,  increasing  nursery  schools, 
adult  education,  parent  education,  the  interest  of  business  firms  in  child- 
hood education,  and  new  books  and  educational  magazines  for  parents.  Sec- 
end,  the  unique  opportunity  presented  to  revise  our  educational  policy  and 
practice  resulting  from  the  depression  and  the  pressure  of  taxpayers.  Third, 
the  active  participation  by  teachers  in  national,  state  and  municipal  affairs 
to  the  end  that  the  traditional  pedagogical  seclusiveness  be  abandoned  and 
active,  proud  citizenship  result. 

Miss  Leeper  closed  her  address  with  an  inspiring  plea  that  teachers 
throw  off  the  cloak  of  smug,  timid  self -righteousness  that  so  severely  re- 
stricts them  and  courageously  open  the  doors  to  the  larger  world  of  reality 
that  she  envisioned  for  us. 

Officers  elected  for  1934-35:  Chairman,  Miss  Evelyn  Girardin,  Demon- 
stration Teacher,  School  No.  44,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Secretary,  Miss  Ella 
Gunsdersdorf,  Teacher,  Stoneleigh  School,  Govans,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Home  address:  Miss  Girardin,  2932  Guilford  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md,; 
Miss  Gundersdorf,  3808  Chatham  Road,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Ellen  Stack  Griffiths,  Secretary. 


LIBRARY  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Miss  Adeline  J.  Pratt,  presiding 
The  Maryland  Library  Association  met  in  joint  session  with  the  Maryland 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers  and  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory 
Commission  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, at  the  Baltimore  City  College  Library,  on  October  26,  at  3:00  P.  M. 
Miss  Adeline  J.  Pratt,  Director  of  the  Maryland  Public  Library  Advisory 
Commission,  presided  at  the  meeting. 

Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  President  of  the  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents 
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and  Teachers,  introduced  the  speaker  of  the  afternoon,  Miss  Frances  H. 
Hayes,  Information  Secretary  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  who  discussed  the  subject,  "The  Cooperative  Approach  to  the  Goals 
of  Education".  She  said  we  are  thinking  of  education  not  as  synonymous  with 
schools,  but  in  terms  of  the  child  in  his  whole  environment.  The  goals  of 
education  are  to  teach  the  pupil  to  live  the  good  life,  to  become  a  good  citi- 
zen in  the  best  and  widest  use  of  the  word.  Parents  and  teachers  must  so 
organize  as  to  lift  the  standards  of  the  community.  Miss  Hayes  urged  ag- 
gressive fighting  for  education  on  the  part  of  teachers  and  parents.  Her 
"informal  talk  on  a  big  subject"  was  much  appreciated. 

-1-  tanel  discussion  on  the  subject,  "Reading  for  a  Lifetime,"  was  then 
held,  with  Miss  Amy  Winslow,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library,  acting  as  chair- 
man. Others  who  participated  were  Miss  Marion  Fiery,  Children's  Depart- 
ment, Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library;   Mrs.  Helen  T.  Steinbarger,  Readers'  Ad- 

r,  Public  Libra:;-.  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Caroline  Zeigler,  English 
Department.  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore;  Miss  Frances  H.  Hayes,  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Mrs.  Alfred  K.  Levis,  Maryland 
Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers;  Miss  Alice  Brooks,  Instructor,  Drexel  In- 
titate  Library  School;  Miss  Hazel  L.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Reading,  Maryland 

ce  Normal  School,  Tows  on,  and  Miss  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Specialist  in 
Pare:;:;  Education.  U.  S.  Office  of  Education. 

The  discussion  centered  on  the  question:  Which  is  primarily  responsi- 
ble for  developing  reading  interests  and  habits — the  home,  the  school,  or  the 
library  ?  It  was  agreed  that  the  home  is  the  first  place  where  interests  arise 
and  that  parents  are  chiefly  responsible  for  stimulating  their  children's 
:e:  :".:::  r  ?.:::'.  :.:.:.i.z  use  ::  :u:side  agencies.  Tue  home  needs  plenty  of  books 
on  various  levels,  for  it  is  necessary  to  start  at  the  right  point.  It  is  the 
school's  responsibility  to  train  its  student  to  have  a  discriminating  taste  and 
a  preference  for  the  best  in  thinking  and  reading.  The  school  library  should 
be  introduced  in  all  grades,  from  the  first  up,  and  should  help  in  appealing 
to  and  developing  individual  differences.  However,  the  school  library  can  go 
:nl;-  so  far  and  cooperation  is  needed  between  the  school  and  public  library. 
The  conclusion  reached  was  that  all  are  responsible — the  home,  the  school 
and  the  library.  Discussion  of  other  suggested  questions  was  prevented  by 
lack  of  time.  This  panel  discussion  was  most  interesting  and  was  thorough- 
ly enjoyed. 

Katharine  E.  Dutrow,  Secretary. 


MATHEMATICS  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Miss       Nanette      Roche 
Secretary — Mrs.  Evelyn  N.  Spurgin 

The  Mathematics  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association 
held  their  semi-annual  meeting  October  26,  1934,  at  the  Baltimore  City  Col- 
lege, Baltimore,  Maryland.    About  one  hundred  members  attended. 

-  Nanette  Roche,  the  chairman,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  the 
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speaker,  Dr.  Henry  D.  Hubbard,  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  introduced.  Dr.  Hubbard's  topic  was  "Numbers  Rule  The  World." 
I — 'Numbers  control  every  phase  of  life. 
A — Examples. 

1.  Science. 

a — Atomic  theory 

b — Every  wave  of  light  is  associated  with  a  fixed  number  of  energy. 

c — Conditioning  of  air,  that  is  the  control  of  temperature,  involves 

numbers. 

d — Measure  of  right  frequency  of  wave  lengths  in  radio  work. 

2.  Every  specialist  resorts  to  numbers  for  tabulation. 
a — Byrd  measures  measures. ' 

II — There  is  a  modern  tendency  for  more  use  of  the  infinitesimal. 
A — Examples. 

1.  Henry  Ford  has  a  mechanism  which  measures  1/1,000,000  of  an  inch. 

2.  John  Clay's  disc  is  accurate  to  1/5,000,000  of  an  inch. 
Ill — What  man  can  measure,  he  controls. 

IV — Correct  architecture!  is   the   source  of  beauty;   measurement     is     the 
strengthening  of  that  architecture. 

After  Dr.  Hubbard's  address  there  was  a  brief  business  meeting. 

The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  The  treas- 
urer's report,  which  gave  a  balance  of  $77.50  in  the  treasury,  was  approved. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  constitution  and  by-laws  was  read  and  ac- 
cepted. 

The  nominating  committee  announced  the  following  candidates,  who  were 
elected  by  the  section  for  1934-35 — Chairman,  Mr.  George  C.  Buck,  Principal 
of  Kenwood  High  School,  Raspeburg,  Baltimore  County,  Maryland;  Secretary, 
Miss  Hester  Whitfield,  Forest  Park  Senior  High  School,  Baltimore,  Maryland; 
Treasurer,  Miss  Agnes  Herbert,  Clifton  Park  Junior  High  School,  Balti- 
more, Maryland.  The  new  officers  werei  introduced  and  the  meeting  was  ad- 
journed. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Evelyn  Nicholson  Spurgin,  Secretary. 


MUSIC  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Mrs.  Francis  J.  Civis 
Secretary — Mrs.  Margaret  Benson 
The  meeting  of  thei  Music  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  called  to  order  at  10:30  A.  M.,  October  26,  1934,  in  the  Music 
Room  of  the  City  College  by  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  Francis  Jackman  Civis,  with 
an  attendance  of  over  four  hundred  people. 

The  combined  Glee  Clubs  of  the  Towson  and  Catonsville  High  Schools, 
under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jane  Crawford  and  Miss  Margaret  H.  Benson, 
with  Louis  Hilbert  at  the  piano,  presented  the  following  program: 
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"Soldiers  Chorus"  from  Faust Gounod 

"Glory  Now  To  Thee  Be  Given" Bach 

Olaf   Trygvason Greg 

Miss  Mary  Adams,  principal  of  the  Montebello  Demonstration  School, 
Baltimore,  delivered  an  address  on  "What  Music  Means  To  My  School."  Miss 
Adams  first  outlined  the  organization  of  her  school,  which  consists  of  a  kin- 
dergarten and  six  grades.  The  kindergarten  teacher  takes  care  of  the  music 
in  that  department;  the  other  teachers  carry  larger  pupil  loads  in  order  to 
provide  for  a  special  music  teacher  in  all  six  grades.  This  teacher  meets 
each  class  once  a  week;  the  regular  teacher  attends  the  music  class  with  her 
vupils,  in  order  to  be  able  to  cany  on  the  work  initiated  there.  She  also 
keeps  in  touch  with  the  music  teacher  concerning  the  needs,  problems,  and 
interests  of  the  children. 

The  results  of  such  a  musical  program  in  the  Montebello  School  are: 

1.  The  joy  of  the  assembly  singing. 

2.  Character  building  by  giving  the  children  a  chance  to  develop,  judge 
and  impiove  themselves. 

3.  Deepening  of  appreciation  and  increasing  of  learning. 

4.  Creation  of  avocational  interests. 

5.  Stimulation  of  Creative  impulses. 

In  illustration  of  this  last  point,  a  group  of  children  from  the  school 
sang  four  of  their  original  songs  under  the  leadership  of  Miss  M.  Eleanor 
More,  the  special  music  teacher  in  the  Montebello  School. 

Mr.  Denues  discussed  "Administrative  Problems  In  Music  Education," 
presenting  a  very  comprehensive  sheet  to  be  used  by  administrators  for  ob- 
servation and  conference. 

A  motion  was  passed  that  the  secretary  hereafter  should  become  au- 
tomatically the  Chairman  for  the  succeeding  year. 

The  officers  for  1935  are:  Chairman,  Miss  Margaret  H.  Benson,  Catons- 
ville  High  School,  5209  Kenilworth  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Secretary, 
Miss  M.  Eleanor  More,  2309  Ellamont  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Margaret  H.  Benson,  Secretary. 


PARENT-TEACHER  SECTION 

BALTIMORE  CITY  COLLEGE  LIBRARY 

October  26,  1934,  3  P.  M. 

Presiding,  Miss  Adeline  J.  Pratt,  Director,  Maryland  Public  Library 

Advisory  Commission 

Address:  "The  Cooperative  Approach  To  The  Goals  Of  Education,"  Miss 
Frances  S.  Hays,  Information  Secretary,  National  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers,  introduced  by  Mrs.  Ferdinand  Kohner,  Chairman  of  Library  Ex- 
tension, Maryland  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

"Reading  For  A  Lifetime,"  a  panel  discussion  by  parents,  teachers  and 
librarians,  Chairman,  Miss  Amy  Winslow,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library. 
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Others  who  participated  in  the  Panel  were:  Miss  Marion  Fiery,  Chil- 
dren's Department,  Enoch  Pratt  Free  Library;  Mrs.  Helen  T.  Steinbarger, 
Readers'  Adviser,  Public  Library,  Washington,  D.  C;  Miss  Caroline  Ziegler, 
English  Department,  Eastern  High  School;  Miss  Frances  S.  Hays;  Mrs.  Al- 
fred K.  Levis,  Chairman,  Parent  Education,  Maryland  Congress  of  Parents 
and  Teachers;  Miss  Alice  Brooks,  Instructor,  Drexel  Institute  Library  School; 
Miss  Hazel  L.  Jones,  Instructor  in  Reading,  Maryland  State  Normal  School, 
Towson,  and  Miss  Ellen  C.  Lombard,  Specialist  in  Parent  Education,  U.  S. 
Office  of  Education. 

Suggested  phases  which  were  discussed:  Which  is  primarily  responsible 
for  developing  reading  interests  and  habits — the  home,  the  school  or  the 
library?  Is  this  responsibility  being  adequately  met  at  the  present  timei? 

What  should  be  the  fundamental  aims  in  the  teaching  of  reading,  the  ac- 
quiring of  a  technique  or  of  a  permanent  interest  in  reading,  both  for  pleas- 
ure and  for  continuing  self-advancement? 

Are  adult  non-readers  the  result  of  environment,  training  or  natural 
aptitudes?  How  can  the  school  help  to  create  reading  interests  which  will 
carry  over  into  adult  life?  Should  it,  through  its  English  program,  take  into 
account  individual  interests  and  abilities,  and  attempt  to  develop  personal 
taste?  Can  the  school  library  offer  better  facilities  for  individual  guidance 
than  the  classroom?  To  what  degree  does  the  library  share  with  the  schools 
the  responsibility  for  spontaneous  use  of  reading  for  keeping  up-to-date  in 
a  vocation,  for  intelligent  citizenship  and  for  personal  satisfaction  in  leisure 
time  ? 

President,  Mrs.  H.  Ross  Coppage,  3510  Fairview  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Md.; 
Secretary,  Mrs.  Fred  H.  Cook,  2950  Harford  Road,  Baltimore,  Md. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 

Chairman — Dr.    William    Burdick 

Secretary — Miss    Bertha    Schools 

Department  of  Physical  Education,  High  School  Round  Table  Discussion 

Question — What  should  be  the  content  of  achievement  tests  in  a  suc- 
cessful physical  education  program  for  junior  and  senior  high  school  girls? 

1.  What  is  an  achievement  test?  According  to  Palmer:  "This  term  ap- 
plies to  a  test  which  measures  a  pupil's  learning,  or  mastery  of  ability  in  a 
specific  skill  measures  what  a  pupil  has  learned  rather  than  his  capacity  to 
learn." 

2.  What  objectives  should  one  have  in  mind  for  testing? 

3.  What  should  bo  the  standards  for  testing  and  the  criteria  for  meas- 
uring tests  and  achievement  in  tests. 

4.  What  should  be  the  phases  of  content  ? 

5.  What  should  be  the  proportion  of  time  spent  in  testing  to  the  rest  of 
the  program? 

6.  What  consideration  should  be  given  to  space  and  equipment  in  the 
selection  of  tests? 
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7.  Should  achievement  tests  be  repeated  grade  after  grade  or  should  the 
tests  themselves  show  a  progression  in  complexity? 

Discussion  Leader,  Miss  Hilda  Kratsch,  Eastern  High  School. 

Panel  Speakers — Miss  Hope  Godwin,  Playground  Athletic  League;  Miss 
Therese  Powdermaker,  Eastern  High  School;  Miss  Lucy  Hyde,  Forest  Park 
High  School;  Miss  Clara  Simon,  Southern  High  School. 

Program  of  Achievement  Tests 

I     Game  Skills 
II     Motor  Skills 

III  Strength 

IV  Speed 
I.     Game  Skills 

Seasonal 

e.  g.     Field  Hockey 

1.  The  Drive 

Materials — Hockey  stick,  indoor  baseball. 

Preparation — Paint  three  sides  of  square  on  wall  67'  by  7'  (if  space  is 
available  make  dimensions  same  as  regulation  Hockey  goal  posts;  if  out- 
doors use  jumping  standards  with  crossbar).  Draw  line  45  feet  away. 

Activity — The  player  stands  behind  starting  line  and  drives  ball,  at- 
tempting to  hit  ball  within  given  area.  She  is  given  five  trials. 

The  Rules — Stick  must  not  be  raised  above  shoulder  height. 

Scoring — Record  number  of  times  she  hits  within  given  area. 

2.  The  Dribble 

Materials — Hockey  stick,  indoor  baseball. 

Preparation — Draw  starting  line  and  finish  line  50  feet  apart. 

Activity — The  player  dribbles  ball  from  starting  line  to  finish  line  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Rules — She  must  hit  the  ball  at  least  four  times. 

Scoring — The  time  is  taken  when  the  player  (not  the  ball)  crosses  the 
line.  Record  best  time. 

3.  The  Scoop 

Materials — Waste  paper  basket  or  similar  receptacle,  hockey  stick, 
hockey  ball. 

Preparation — Draw  starting  line  8  feet  from  receptacle. 

Activity — Scoop  ball  from  starting  line  into  recptacle.  She  is  allowed 
five  trials. 

Scoring — Record  number  of  successful  trials. 

Similar  events  can  be  arranged  for  basketball,  volley  ball,  tennis,  soft 
ball,  etc. 

Non-Seasonal 

1.    Bowling 

Materials — Ten  Indian  clubs,  indoor  baseball. 

Preparation — Stand  clubs  in  a  triangle  at  one  end  of  playing  space. 
Thirty  feet  away  draw  starting  line. 

Activity — The  player  stands  behind  starting  line  and  rolls  ball  down 
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"alley",  attempting  to  "bowl"  over  as  many  "ten  pins"  as  possible.  She  is 
permitted  3  bowls. 

Rules — Should  bowler  step  over  line  in  delivering  ball,  she  forfeits  any 
points  made  on  that  trial. 

Scoring — .Should  bowler  step  over  all  ten  pins  on  first  throw,  scores  20 
points;  all  on  second,  scores  15;  all  on  third,  10 — aftesr1  third  ball  each  pin 
down  scores  one  point. 
II.     Motor  Skills 

1.  Running  High  Jump 

2.  Standing  Broad  Jump 

3.  Hop,  Step  and  Jump 

4.  Three  Standing  Hops 

5.  Reach  Jump  for  Height 
Material — A  suspended  disk. 

Preparation — Suspend  disk  from  a  pulley  on  the  ceiling,  (see  diagram). 

Activity — The  player  stands  beneath  disk,  bends  low  and  leaps  into  air 
endeavoring  to  touch  disk  with  finger  tips.  Disk  should  be  raised  an  inch 
after  each  successful  touch. 

Rules — No  preliminary  jumps  must  be  taken  before  prescribed  leap. 

Scoring — Measure  height  of  greatest  leap. 

6.  Round  Arm  Throw  for  distance 

7.  Round  Arm  Throw  for  accuracy 
Material — Basket,  Dodge,  or  Soccer  ball. 

Preparation — Draw  three  sides  of  square  on  wall  T  by  7'.  (If  outdoors 
use  Jumping  Standards  with  cross  bar). 

Activity — Draw  starting  line  30  feet  away.  The  player  stands  behind 
starting  line  and  throws  ball  attempting  to  hit  within  given  area.  She  is 
given  5  trials. 

Rules — Must  not  step  over  starting  line. 

Scoring — Record  number  of  successful  trials. 

8.  Toss  Catch 

Materials — Jumping  Standards,  rope  or  cross  bar,  a  ball. 

Preparation — Place  Standards  7  feet  apart,  stretch  rope  across  8  feet 
high.  Starting  5  feet  back  of  rope  draw  lines  back  a  foot  apart.  This  is  done 
on  only  one  side  of  rope. 

Activity — The  contestant  stands  on  five  foot  line,  throws  ball  over  rope 
and  catches  ball  on  far  sidei,  succeeding,  she  now  stands  on  6  foot  line  and 
repeats  same. 

Rules — Player's  feet  must  be  behind  starting  line  before  throwing  ball. 

Scoring — Record  greatest  distance  from  rope,  contestant  is  able  to  throw 
and  catch. 

9.  Tumbling 

7B— Forward  Roll 

7A — Backward  Roll 

8B — Combined  forward  and  backward  roll 

8A — Right  hand  turnover 
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9B— Dive  Roll 

9A — Head  stand  against  wall 
1  OB— Head  Stand 
10 A — Hand  Stand  against  wall 
11B— Cart  Wheel,  E  or  G 

—Knee  Walk,  F  or  P 

11A— Elbow  Stand,  E  or  G 

—Neck  Stand,  F  or  P 

12B— Cart  Wheel,  E  or  G 

—Tip  Up,  F.  or  P. 
12A— Bend  Crab,  E  or  G 
— Jack  Knife,  F  or  P 

III.  Strength  Test 

1.  Rope  Climbing 

2.  Traveling  on  horizontal  ladder  or  boom 

3.  Push  Up 

IV.  Speed  Tests 

A.  Dash 

B.  Potato  Race 

C.  Throw  and  Catch  Race 

Materials — Jumping  Standards,  rope  or  cross  bar,  a  ball. 

Preparation — Place  standards  any  distance  apart  and  stretch  rope  across 
8  feet  high.  Draw  starting  line  40  feet  away. 

Activity — From  behind  starting  line  run  to  rope,  toss  ball  from  far  side 
catch  it,  run  back  to  starting  line,  and  around  an  obstacle  back  to  rope  and  re- 
peat, returning  to  starting  line. 

Rules — If  ball  touches  rope  or  is  dropped  must  be  tossed  again  until 
successful. 

Scoring — Record  best  time. 

Outline  of  Talk  by  Miss  Therese  Powdermaker 

I.     Definition  of  objectives 

A.     Objectives  as  differentiated  from  aims. 

1.     Objectives  mean  ends.  They  are  concrete  and  one  should  be  able  to 
tell  when  they  are  reached. 
II.     The  child  desires  three  things 

A.  An  adequate  task 

B.  The  joy  of  accomplishment 

C.  Recognition  of  achievement 
III.    Teachers'  objectives 

A.  Organic  development  which  refers  to  the  ability  of  the  organism  to 
acquire  vitality  through  training.  As  synonyms,  the  words  vital  reserve,  en- 
durance, resistance  to  fatigue  might  be  used. 

B.  Neuromuscular  development.  This  may  be  defined  as  the  correlative  of 
parts  of  the  body  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  result  sought  with  the 
least  expenditure  of  energy.  It  might  be  named  motor  efficiency,  coordination, 
development  of  fundamental  skills. 
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C.  Impulsive  development — or  in  other  words,  a  development  of  self-con- 
fidence, joy,  willingness  to  try  more  difficult  problems. 

D.  Development  of  interest. 

E.  Development  of  familiarity  with  a  great  number  of  game  skills  for 
future  use. 

F.  Development  of  an  individual  to  fit  into  a  group. 

Girls'  Athletics 

Outline  of  talk  given  at  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Association  meeting 
in  Baltimore  on  October  26,  1934,  by  Miss  Josephine  Rathbone,  Teachers'  Col- 
lege, Columbia. 

A.  Introduction 

I     Subdivide  title — Girls  and  Athletics. 

II    Emphasize  physical  values  of  athletics,  leaving  education  implications 
for  others.  (Jean  Jacques  Rousseau — Emile). 

B.  Athletics 

I    Direction  of  human  development  toward  extension. 
II    Made  possible  by  vigorous  physical  activity  and  by  pride  in  body. 

a.  Types  of  activity. 

1.  Massive,  rhythmic  instead  of  long  continued,  static. 

2.  Warn  against  over-fatigue. 

3.  Have  activities  modified  for  all  types. 

b.  "Body  proud" 

1.  Hold  head  high,  and  so  hold  extension  of  entire  body. 

2.  Stimulus  to  continuation  of  physical  activities  for  life. 

3.  Implications  for  physical  education. 

a.  Offer  chances  of  success,  and  give  recognition  for  these  achieve- 
ments as  in  all  other  pursuits. 

b.  Emphasize  aesthetic  values  of  a  beautiful  body. 

c.  Let  people  see  other  bodies. 
Co    Girls 

1     Pride  in  body 

a.  Greatest  satisfactions  of  life  come  from  a  "good"  body. 

b.  Personality  depends  upon  early  home  and  school  influences  and  upon 
leadership,  not  upon  type  of  physical  activities. 

Example — Babe  Didrickson  versus  

Individual  performance.     Group  participation. 
Example — Swimmer  versus  Bather. 
(Comfort  and  pride)  (Exhibition) 
II    Activities  for  full  bodily  development. 

a.  Running,  leaping,  hanging,  jumping,  etc.,  for  extension. 

b.  Special  problems  involved  in  pelvic  development. 

1.  Offset  congestion  by  vigorous  rhythmical  activity.  (Quote  Dr.  Nor- 
man Miller,  in  the  J.  A.  M.  A.) 

2.  Guard  against  fatigue.  (Origin  in  late  hours  and  too  much  academic, 
not  athletic  activity,  usually). 
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D.     Conclusions 

In  athletics,  what  is  good  for  the  boy  is  good  for  the  girl;  and  what  is 

bad  for  the  girl  is  bad  for  the  boy. 

Josephine  Langworthy  Rathbonet, 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 
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Miss  Dorothy  Hovine,  presiding 
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Elizabeth  Corkins. 
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The  Use  of  Students  as  Leaders  in  an  Intramural  Program 

by  Herman  L.  Baron 

The  word  intramural  is  derived  from  two  Latin  words,  intra,  meaning 
within,  and  muralis,  meaning  wall,  and  refers  to  that  activity  which  takes 
place  within  the  imaginary  walls  of  a  particular  institution.  Intramural 
athletics  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  organized  competitive  athletics 
among  organizations  or  units  within  a  school.  Generally,  these  units  are 
made  up  of  homeroom  classes.  Opposed  to  intramural  in  meaning  is  inter- 
mural,  inter-school,  or  inter-scholastic,  which  refers  to  competition  between 
schools. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  beginnings  of  athletics  in  our  schools 
and  colleges  were  of  intramural  nature  and  were  handled  entirely  by  the  stu- 
dents. We  find  that  in  the  early  "sixties"  students  associated  themselves  to- 
gether in  clubs  in  somewhat  the  same  manner  that  sport  is  carried  on  in 
English  universities.  Indeed,  the  English  influence  at  that  time  was  so  strong 
that  nearly  all  the  sports  that  were  attempted  were  borrowed  outrigiht  from 
the  English  setting,  and  it  was  only  gradually  that  these  sports  changed  and 
assumed  peculiarly  American  characteristics.  In  the  American  colleges,  how- 
ever, these  students  soon  forsook  their  original  aims,  and  began  to  expend 
all  their  energy  in  developing  specialized  teams  to  represent  the  student  body 
in  outside  competition  with  other  colleges,  or  cities,  as  the  case  happened  to  be. 

From  the  intramural  standpoint,  college  athletic  records  for  many  years 
thereafter  showed  very  little  and  only  desultory  competition  between  sopho- 
more and  freshman  classes.  Intramural  athletics  were  practically  at  a  stand- 
still. Fortunately  this  condition  did  not  last  long.  Soon  signs  of  unrest  be- 
gan to  be  evidenced.  The  natural  desire  for  sports  and  competition,  which 
is  strong  in  the  normal  youth,  sought  expression  in  impromptu  challenge 
games  on  the  part  of  students  who  were  not  good  enough  to  make  the  first 
or  varsity  team.  There  was  no  central  organization  to  promote  sports  for 
the  great  mass  of  the  student  body,  but  students  of  their  own  accord  began 
to  rally  around  a  unit;  and  although  this  unit  at  first  was  a  very  loose  one, 
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it  later  became  more  definite  with  self-organized,  competitions  throughout 
the  whole  college.  Class  committees  came  to  be  formed  to  plan  for  these 
competitions  that  were  lead  to  the  school  championships.  Later,  fraternity 
groups  formed  committees  to  conduct  inter-fraternity  athletics. 

Between  the  years  of  1905  and  1912,  this  student  controlled  movement 
was  growing  too  large  to  be  handled  without  some  stronger  and  morei  per- 
manent central  authority.  And  so  in  1913  Michigan,  Ohio  State,  and  Am- 
herst inaugurated  a  Department  of  Intramural  Athletics  in  control  of  one 
man,  who  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  school  athletic  association.  Theret- 
fore,  we  find  that  the  use  of  students  as  leaders  in  intramural  work  has  an 
historical  basis. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  out  some  time  ago  to  high  schools  in  every 
city  in  the  United  States  with  a  population  of  more  than  75,000.  The  phy- 
sical education  departments  were  asked  to  enumerate  the  various  problems 
they  encountered  in  organizing  their  intramural  programs.  The  final  tabu- 
lations showed  that  the  lack  of  field  space  was  the  most  outstanding  prob- 
lem. Second  in  importance  was  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  enough  competent 
persons  to  officiate  at  the  various  games.  This  is  the  problem  I  shall  attempt 
to  solve. 

The  first  step  is  to  select  leaders.  The  methods  of  securing  leaders  in 
intramural  program  are  as  follows: 

1.  Through  leaders'  classes. 

2.  Chosen  by  director. 

3.  Secured  from  athletic  association. 

4.  Selected  from  varsity  players. 

The  second  step  is  to  call  a  meeting  of  your  group  and  train  it  in: 

1.  Outstanding  rules  of  the  game. 

2.  How  to  officiate. 

3.  How  to  score. 

4.  How  to  use  lime  for  marking  lines  on  the  field. 

5.  The  best  method  to  assign  two  or  more  leaders  a  special  event  ia 
irack  and  field  and  give  them  full  directions  in  marking  off  lines  and  circles, 
and  also  measuring  field  events  and  timing  track  events. 

Give  a  short  talk  on  sportsmanship  and  advise  your  leaders  to  be  con- 
tinuously on  the  lookout  for  displays  of  poor  sportsmanship.  Their  job 
should  be  to  discourage  it  even  to  the  point  of  ejecting  a  player  who  has  been 
previously  warned. 

The  next  step  is  to  have  each  homeroom  elect  a  class  manager  whose 
duty  it  will  be  to  select  the  players  for  the'  team,  to  inform  them  of  their 
scheduled  games,  and  to  act  as  coach  of  his  particular  group. 

Organization  of  Intramural  Leaders 

I  Intramural  Director  (physical  education  department) 

II  Student  Director — supervises  games  and  selects  officials. 

III  Ten  to  twelve  students  as  intramural  leaders. 

a.     For  track  and  field  the  group  should  be  increased  to  a  much  larger 
number. 
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b.  Schedule  committee — selected  from  the  above  group. 

c.  Publicity  committee — also  selected  from  the  above  group. 

1.  Announcement  of  games  in  morning  notice. 

2.  Post  bulletin  board  notices. 

3.  Write-ups  in  school  paper  or  annual. 

4.  Send  final  results  to  be  published  in  the  city  newspapers. 

IV     Games  committee — composed  of  Intramural  Director,  Student  Director 
and  three  leaders. 

a.  Hear  protests. 

b.  Decide  eligibility  of  players,  etc. 

Let  me  summarize  the  chief  duties  of  the  student  leaders: 

1.  Officiate  at  games. 

2.  Score  results. 

3.  Make  schedules. 

4.  Take  care  of  equipment. 

5.  Mark  off  field. 

6.  Supervise  showers. 

7.  Provide  for  publicity. 
Advantages  of  using  student  leaders: 

1.  Democratic  organization. 

2.  Fine  training  in  leadership  and  sportsmanship. 

3.  Time  and  labor  saver. 

4.  Boys  enjoy  acting  as  leaders. 

How  to  improve  your  intramural  program: 

1.  Coaching  classes  after  school. 

2.  Giving  awards. 

3.  Offering  more  than  one  sport  at  a  given  time. 

4.  Giving  it  wide  publicity. 

5.  Keeping  competition  among  groups  of  equal  ability. 

Herman  L.  Baron. 


An  Intramural  Program  During  The  School  Day  For  Secondary  Schools  For 
Boys,  Of  Enrollment  Over  1,000 

by  William  S.  Lilly 

I  Purpose 

II  Organization  and  Administration 

III  Program 

IV  Benefits 

V  Cost 

VI  Summary 

— I— 
The  purpose  of  such  a  program  is  to  afford  opportunity  for  recreation, 
development  of  skills,  and  inculcation  of  the  spirit  of  competition.  Hun- 
dreds of  boys  pass  our  doors  who  have  been  exposed  to  required  physical 
education  but  who  have  never  had  the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  competitive 
play.  Without  doubt  competition  develops  leadership,  courage  and.  sportsman- 
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ship.  We  have  only  skimmed  the  surface  of  Intramurals  with  our  after- 
school  program.  Many  boys  work  after  school,  many  boys  do  not  have  the 
ambition  to  travel  a  short  distance  to  playing  fields,  and  there  are  those 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  carfare.  •  Another  fact  is  that  it  is  impossible 
to  secure  enough  fields  to  cater  to  the  requests  of  teams  desiring  to  play. 

—II— 

All  details  for  this  program  should  originate  in  the  Department  of  Phy- 
sical Education.  The  organization  can  be  detailed  to  the  various  members 
who  in  turn  can  assign  student  leaders  to  carry  out  the  program.  Officials 
can  be  furnished  from  the  gymnasium.  The  average  varsity  man  is  only  too 
glad  to  serve  in  this  capacity.  In  fact  I  feel  that  a  boy  playing  on  the  varsity 
team  in  his  current  season  is  fully  worthy  of  the  trust  and  honor  of  aiding 
the  Intramural  group  in  lieu  of  the  regular  gymnasium  period.  We  have 
just  finished  a  Playground  Ball  League  with  sixty-eight  teams  competing 
during  the  three  lunch  periods  and  the  Director  of  the  tournament  has  yet 
to  witness  a  single  game  and  still  the  league  was  successfully  handled  by 
student  leaders  through  his  supervision  of  assignments  and  advice. 

— Ill — 

The  following  program  is  suggested  for  the  three  seasons,  Fall,  Winter 
and  Spring.  The  games  and  Individual  contests  to  be  held  whenever  the 
student  has  a  free  period  or  a  lunch  period.  The  greatest  activity  coming 
during  the  lunch  period. 

Fall — Games:  Playground  Ball,  Clock  Golf,  Volley  Ball,  Quoits-Doubles, 
Outdoor  Basketball. 

Winter — Touch    Football,    Soccer. 

Spring — Playground  Ball,  Volley  Ball. 

Fall,  Winter,  Spring — Individuals  Events.  All  Around  Athletic  Contest. 
In  this  all  around  athletic  contest  one  event  would  be  held  eveiry  week  and 
twenty-five  places  awarded.  First  place  25  points,  second  place  24  points 
and  so  .  .  . 

Fall — Running  Broad  Jump,  80-Yard  Dash,  Standing  Broad,  Pull  Ups, 
Goals  per  minute,  Field  goals  for  accuracy,  Football,  Punt  for  distance,  Foot- 
ball. 

Winter — Soccer  kick  for  distance,  Soccer  kick  for  accuracy,  Running  hop, 
step  and  jump,  Basketball  goal  shooting  for  accuracy,  Foul  goal  shooting. 

Spring — Tennis  serve  for  accuracy,  Lacrosse  throw  for  accuracy,  Base- 
ball throw  for  distance,  Baseball  throw  for  accuracy,  Standing  hop,  step  and 
jump,  Putting  contest,  Running  high  jump,  Running  bases  for  time. 

The  scores  and  records  of  these  events  can  be  computed  by  boys  ex- 
cused from  the  gymnasium  due  to  physical  disability.  You  will  notice  that 
all  the  above  mentioned  events  are  outdoor  events,  it  being  assumed  that  the 
gymnasium  is  constantly  in  use  for  required  courses 

—IV— 

The  benefits  derived  are  numerous. 

1.     Opportunity  is  given  to  every  boy  to  take  part. 
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2.  It  solves  the  lunch  period  problem  of  joy-riding,  corner  store  loung- 
ing and  unorganized  rough  house  play  which  keep  our  physical  directors 
busy  rendering  first  aid. 

3.  The  boys  not  competing  naturally  become  spectators  and  it  has  been 
very  definitely  proven  that  less  accidents  occur  in  organized  play  than  in  un- 
organized scrambles. 

4.  It  will  make  a  school  athletic  conscious  and  develop  material  for  the 
varsity  teams.  Polytechnic  v/as  allowed  three  entries  in  the  running  high 
jiimp  in  the  Maryland  Track  and  Field  Championships  held  at  Gilman  School. 
All  three  boys  scored  points.  Hellman,  Sammons  and  Goldenberg,  the  three 
jumpers  were'  boys  literally  plucked  from  the  gymnasium  floors  the  result  of 
an  Achievement  test  high  jump  contest.  The  natural  athlete  always  comes 
out  for  your  team  but  the  boys  developing  from  the  Intramural  has  a  keener 
desire  and  a  greater  capacity  for  instruction  and  you  will  find  that  the  par- 
ents of  these  developed  boys  have  a  keen  appreciation  for  the  fine  work  of 
health  building  that  you  physical  directors  are  doing  in  this  Intramural  field. 

—V— 

The  costs  of  such  of  a  program  is  very  small.  Of  course  sufficient  sup- 
plies should  be  provided  by  the  school  authorities.  It  is  just  as  important  to 
have  physical  supplies  in  a  school  as  it  is  tools  and  books.  I  feel  this  part 
of  our  program  has  been  neglected.  It  has  proven  stimulating  to  offer  an 
official  Intramural  award.  A  swivel  button  with  the  designated  sport  can 
be  purchased  for  40  cents.  This  money  can  be  collected  from  an  entry  fee. 
However,  entry  fees  will  reduce  your  number  of  entrants.  The  organization 
of  a  definite  Intramural  Athletic  Association  is  a  very  good  plan  as  it  places 
that  part  of  the  athletic  program  in  the  hands  of  the  students. 

—VI— 

The  important  factor  in  the  success  of  such  a  program  is  the'  cooperation 
of  all  school  authorities,  proper  publicity,  and  spirit  of  enthusiasm  on  part 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 

Intramurals  will  never  take  the  place  of  Interschool  Competition,  but  if 
conducted  correctly  it  will  stimulate  interest  in  your  school's  outside  com- 
petition. Our  schools  are  playing  on  club  teams.  If  these  boys  have  been 
encouraged  in  an  Intramural  program  we  would  have  been  able  to  advance 
them  to  the  varsity.  Coaching  success  is  based  upon  personality,  knowledge 
of  the  fundamentals  of  the  sport  and  material.  Material  is  a  very  important 
item.  Our  varsity  games  should  not  be  conducted  for  profit,  but  the  ob- 
jective of  having  them  as  successful  as  possible,  as  well  coached  as  possible 
and  the  profits  from  these  teams  re-invested  in  equipment  and  supplies  for 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  students  who  indulge  in  Intramural  play. 

In  the  past  ten  years  wonderful  strides  have  been  made  in  the  Intramural 
program  and  there  is  still  a  great  field  open  in  Intramural  program  during 
the  school  day  as  well  as  after  school. 

William  S.  Lilly. 
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Activities  On  The  Intramural  Program 

by  Kenneth  Van  Sant 

The  subject  upon  which  I  am  to  speak  requires  much  thought  upon  your 
part  if  your  program  is  to  be  successful.  It  is  more  than  merely  selecting 
just  those  time  honored  activities  known  to  us  as  varsity  sports,  than  an- 
nouncing a  tournament  and  scheduling  the  games. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  well  organized  and  beneficial  intramural  program 
we  must  first  determine  our  objectives,  then  consider  the  time,  space  and  the 
facilities  with  which  we  have  to  work.  The  selection  of  the  objectives  will 
largely  determine  the  activities  of  our  program,  for  if  we  are  interested  in 
the  program  for  the  purpose  of  developing  varsity  material  and  set  that  as 
our  main  objective  we  will  naturally  adopt  thosei  activities  of  our  varsity 
program  for  our  intramural  set-up.  While  it  is  gratifying  to  see  a  student 
graduate  from  the  intramurals  to  the  varsity,  it  should  not  be  one  of  our 
main  objectives.  The  objectives  should  be  based  upon  the  students'  benefits 
rather  than  upon  the  benefits  the  varsity  coach  may  derive.  We  should  con- 
sider the  recreational  value,  social  contacts,  group  spirit,  all  of  which  are 
elements  obtained  in  varsity  competition  but  under  a  different  atmosphere 
when  conducted  as  an  intramural  sport.  Even  more  important  than  these 
objectives  I  would  say  we  should  develop  in  each  student  the  skill  in  at 
least  one  sport  which  has  a  carry-over  value,  if  the  skill  is  mastered  his  in- 
terest in  that  activity  will  continue  through  adult  life.  Once  a  boy  achieves 
a  small  success  in  a  competitive  game  sport  he  is  quite  likely  to  continue  to 
participate  because  of  the  joy  and  pleasure  he  gets  from  it,  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  he  has  varsity  ambitions.  As  Guy  S.  Lowman,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  stated  when  asked  the  question:  "What  would  you  like  Physical 
Education  to  do  for  your  boy?"  He  answered,  "Create  a  sufficient  interest 
for  at  least  one  carry  over  sport  so  that  thei  boy  will  continue  to  play  the 
sport  for  the  sake  of  the  sport  itself  and  for  whatever  beneficial  physical  ac- 
tivity results  from  the  sport."  This  naturally  means  that  we  must  offer  a 
wide  variety  of  activities — activities  which  contain  interest  to  challenge  the 
entire  student  body.  In  any  group  of  individuals  we  are  going  to  find  likes 
and  dislikes;  that  which  will  interest  one  will  not  interest  another. 

I  have  mentioned  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  develop  the  skill  of  at 
least  one  activity  and  this  brings  up  the  question  of  just  how  this  can  best 
be  accomplished.  We  are  failing  in  this  respect  if  our  program  does  not 
contain  a  place  for  instruction  and  practice.  Where  is  the'  boy  to  learn  the 
fundamentals  of  tennis  or  volley  ball  if  we  as  physical  educators  are  not  go- 
ing to  do  the  job.  This  type  of  set-up  makes  it  necessary  to  divide  the  pro- 
gram into  two  periods,  one  detvoted  to  instruction  and  practice  and  the  other 
a  laboratory  or  competitive  period.  Unless  your  program  provides  an  in- 
structional and  a  practice  period  your  intramural  tournaments  invite  only 
those  boys  who  have  obtained  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  sport  and  there 
are  many  others  who  would  like  to  compete  but  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
fundamentals  of  the  sport  take  the  part  of  a  spectator.  James  E.  Rogers  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  writes,  "An 
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interesting  study  has  been  made  showing  that  in  later  life,  after  graduation 
from  high  school  and  college,  people  learn  many  of  their  games  and  sports. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  great  opportunity  to  see  to  it  that  growing  boys  and 
girls  leam  those  games  and  sports  which  they  wish  to  carry  over  into  later 
life.  Through  the  development  of  intramural  programs  and  the  spread  of  ac- 
tivities in  archeiry,  golf,  tennis,  etc.,  it  will  soon  no  longer  be  true  that  school 
physical  education  programs  do  not  prepare  for  life." 

The  time  is  here  when  recreation  for  all  must  become  as  universal  as 
education  for  all. 

W.  Kenneth  Vansant,  Baltimore  City  Collegei. 


The  Classroom  Teacher  and  Physical  Education 

D.  Minnegan,  State  Normal,  State  Teachers'  Meeting,  1934 

The  elementary  class  room  teacher  is  now  the  leader  who  must  guide 
children  in  their  physical  education  experiences.  Therefore,  this  situation 
challenges  all  of  us:  (1)  It  concerns  legislators,  superintendents,  principals, 
and  administrators  in  regard  to  the  efficiency  of  the  program  and  the  ful- 
filment of  legal  requirements.  (2)  This  situation  concerns  all  secondary 
teachers  of  physical  education  because  the  basic  groundwork  is  laid  during  the 
elementary  school  period.  (3)  It  concerns  directors  and  supervisors  who  must 
meet  the  new  situation.  (4)  It  concerns  teacher  training  institutions  who 
must  prepare  students  according  to  the  need.  (5)  It  concerns  the  classroom 
teacher  who  must  shoulder  the  extra  burden  and  face  it's  problems. 

Since  we  are  all  involved  in  the  problem  of  the  classroom  teacher  as  a 
teacher  of  physical  education,  we  are  directly  interested  in  the  solution. 

What  specific  problems  arise  from  this  situation?  How  can  we  help,  so 
that  a  program  of  marked  excellence  will  continue  to  function  in  our  ele- 
mentary schools?  In  discussing  these  questions,  the  following  delimitations 
should  be  noted: 

(1)  The  list  is  not  inclusive. 

(2)  The  issues  are  universal,  not  local. 

(3)  The  problems  are  related  primarily  to  the  elementary  classroom 
teacher,  not  to  the  specialist. 

(4)  The  paper  is  not  concerned  with  the  relative  merits  of  either  the 
classroom  teacher  or  the  specialist  as  the  desirable  leader  for  physical  edu- 
cation activities.  It  is  concerned  with  the  fact  that  the  general  class  room 
teacher  is  now  carrying  this  work  and  needs  your  help. 

(5)  A  program  is  as  strong  as  it's  leaders.  The  elementary  physical  edu- 
cation outcomes  will  function  according  to  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the 
classroom  teacher. 

(6)  Therefore  these  propositions  should  be  interpreted  in  that  light. 
These  issues  are  in  the  spotlight: 

(1)  The  class  room  teacher's  attitude. 

(2)  Quantity  of  material  versus  quality  of  instruction. 

(3)  Adult  invention  versus  child  desire. 

(4)  Skills  and  the  joy  of  achievement. 
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(5)  The  expert  skill  complex. 

(6)  Success  of  the  pupil  at  school  and  public  support. 

Problem  I — The  Classroom  Teacher's  Attitude 

Miss  School's  has  always  said,  "Make  the  classroom  teacher  play-mind- 
ed." 

Long  ago,  she  analyzed  the  situation  and  pointed  out  the  determining 
factor,  it  is  this  "How  Does  The  Class  Room  Teacher  Feel  About  This  Sit- 
uation?" (1)  The  elementary  teacher  is  very  busy.  The  breadth  and  length 
of  the  teacher's  daily  program  may  crowd  out  time  for  physical  education. 
He  may  teach  12  subjects,  each  requiring  time  consuming  preparation.  (2) 
Such  heavy  academic  programs  may  cause  too  weighty  an  evaluation  in  this 
field.  (3)  The  value  of  testing  programs  has  received  widespread  recogni- 
tion and  use.  Teachers  justly  feel  their  responsibility  in  preparing  children 
to  meet  certain  levels  of  achievement  in  tool  subjects.  (4)  Clerical  duties  tend 
to  keep  the  teacher  indoors.  (5)  Many  teachers  feel  that  they  are  not  ade- 
quately attired.  These  and  other  factors  enter  into  the  attitude  of  the  class- 
room teacher.  Terrific  stress  and  strain  may  easily  crowd  this  extra  activity 
cut  of  her  life. 

In  the  face  of  this  stress  and  strain  we  find  such  entanglements  as 
the  problem  two: 

Problem  II.  Overcrowded,   Confusing  Courses   Of  Study.  "Quantity  of  Ma- 
terial Versus  Quality  Of  Instruction." 

When  I  started  to  teach,  it  seemed  wise  to  teach  many,  many,  new  games, 
new  stunts,  new  dances,  etc.,  with  the  idea  of  giving  the  children  variety, 
and  giving  them  breadth  of  experience.  Although,  I  anticipated  wonderful 
results,  my  realizations  were  disappointing.  When  I  took  stock  at  the  end 
of  a,  month,  I  had  taught  fifteen  new  games,  six  new  dances,  twelve  new 
stunts,  fourteen  relays,  and  eight  combative  games.  But  the  children  were 
dissatisfied  and  quarrelsome,  could  neither  catch  nor  throw  a  ball,  and  prog- 
ress just  seemed  lacking. 

In  this  dark  hour  several  experiences  flashed  through  my  memory.  As 
a  high  school  freshman  we  had  a  football  coach  who  was  very  interesting. 
He  taught  us  eight  formations,  ten  plays  from  each  formation.  It  was  our 
boast  that  we  knew  one  hundred  plays  as  intimate  friends,  however,  tackling 
and  blocking  were  foreigners  to  us.  One  Saturday,  well  fortified  with  eighty 
scoring  plays,  we  went  forth  to  battle.  We  found  that  eighty  plays  do  not 
make  a  football  team.  We  were  forced  to  the  conclusion  (after  three  ter- 
rific Saturdays)  that  the  greater  the  number  of  plays  a  team  has,  the  great- 
er the  score  the  opposition  will  make.  Next  year  we  had  a  new  coach.  We 
had  seven  plays.  Precision  in  tackling  and  blocking  was  our  idea.  We  got 
results.  The  survey  on  my  own  first  month  of  teachinfi  suggested  eighty 
plays,  no  touchdowns. 

Tonight  we  shall  all  attend  a  sumptions  banquet  of  many  courses:  Sup- 
pose that  this  should  happen:  (1)  After  your  first  sip  of  cocktail,  the  waiter 
rushes  in  and  removes  it.  (2)  Soup  is  served,  one  spoonful,  out  it  goes.  (3) 
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Fish  appetizer  follows.  You  lift  a  morsel  on  your  fork  and  the  waiter  snatches 
the  remainder.  (4)  Meat,  salad,  dessert,  coffee,  nuts,  all  are  treated  in  a  like 
manner.  What  would  you  say? 

"Waiter,  bring  me  a  good  steak  and  leave  it  here  long  enough  so  that 
I  may  see  it,  taste  it,  and  enjoy  it." 

During  that  first  month  of  teaching,  I  was  the  waiter  with  the  black  coat 
playing  such  tricks  on  the  hungry  children.  They  were  served  nine  courses, 
but  they  were  still  hungry. 

In  our  plan,  are  we  sending  the  busy  classroom  teacher  into  the  mazes 
of  (1)  Quantity  of  material  without  quality  of  instruction?  (2)  Teaching  80 
plays  without  basic  fundamentals?  (3)  Serving  tastes  of  9  courses  without 
satisfying  real  hunger? 

The  conclusion  of  the  matter  is  that  the  class  room  teacher  must  have 
(1)  a  desire  to  teach,  (2)  confidence  in  her  ability  to  teach,  (3)  and  suitable 
materials. 

This  is  an  audience  of  trained,  experienced,  successful  specialists.  The 
situation  just  discussed  is  not  new  to  you  nor  are  the  following  problems  new 
to  you.  Although  this  is  all  old  material  you  have  the  responsibility  of  aid- 
ing the  class  room  teacher  in  avoiding  pitfalls  which  are  obvious  to  you. 

Problem  III  is:  "Adult  Invention  vs.  Child  Desires." 

How  often  have  you  and  I,  in  an  idle  moment,  sat  back,  and  carefully 
remodeled,  renovated,  turned  inside  out,  and  upside  down  some  perfectly 
good  game,  substituted  a  new  name  for  an  old  idea,  and  then  glorying  in 
our  originality  and  creative  genius,  hurried  off  to  try  out  our  new  idea  with 
the  children?  Although  these  1,000  and  1  deviations,  modifications,  and 
variations  may  tickle  the  ego  of  the  creator,  they  very  frequently  irritate 
the  patience  of  the  players.  The  consumer  is  unable  to  see  the  invention  as 
a  superior  product. 

Don't  misunderstand  me;  there  is  of  course  a  legitimate  place  for  varia- 
tions and  desirable  invention. 

Consider  the  question  of  variation  as  related  to  the  busy  pedagogue  and 
the  children: 

(1)  Is  the  class  which  plays  10  variations  of  dodge  ball  better  off  than 
the  class  which  enjoys  only  1  or  2  varieties  of  the  game? 

(2)  Is  the  class  which  plays  10  variations  of  baseball  better  off  than 
the  class  which  masters  one  or  two  varieties  of  the  game? 

(3)  Is  a  class  burdened  and  confused  with  10  variations  of  each  game, 
happier,  wiser,  healthier,  more  skilled,  or  more  cultured  than  the  limited 
group  ? 

(4)  Is  the  class  room  teacher  burdened  and  confused  with  10  variations 
of  10  games,  more  enthusiastic,  more  efficient,  more  skilled,  more  confident 
as  a  result  of  this  situation? 

If  the  answer  is  no,  let  us  steer  the  class  room  teacher  in  the  direction 
of  a  few,  simple,  wisely  selected  games. 

Such  a  policy,  I  believe,  is  well  substantiated  by  the  (1)  recent  studies 
of  Dr.  Scwendener  of  Columbia  University,  (2)   successful  state  wide  pro- 
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gram  of  the  Maryland  Playground  Athletic  League,  (3)  splendid  supervision 
plan  in  the  Baltimore  Public  Schools. 

Problem  IV  is  entitled  "Skills  and  Elation." 

Many  of  life's  most  satisfying,  thrilling  moments  come  as  a  result  of 
well  executed  skills. 

Kicking  a  goal  in  soccer  is  a  gripping  experience. 

Catching  a  fly  in  baseball  makes  the  heart  beat  faster. 

Cutting  through  water  gives  one  a  feeling  of  power  and  joy. 

Moving  in  time  to  music  releases  an  exuberant  feeling. 

Throwing  the  ball  to  first  for  a  put  out  expands  the  ego. 

Rolling  a  high  score  gives  one  a  similiar  feeling  of  elation. 

A  good  tennis  stroke,  a  long  hard  drive,  the  bulls  eye  at  60  yards  pro- 
vides    thrilling  experiences. 

Once  experienced,  these  joyous  thrills  live  forever  in  the  memory  of 
youth. 

You  know  this  to  be  true,  does  the  class  room  teacher  know  it? 

Does  the  class  room  teacher  know  that  good  health,  enjoyment,  sports- 
manship, rules,  how  to  play  the  game,  grow  out  of  and  depend  upon  ability 
to  play  with  reasonable  skill? 

Again  shall  we  guide  the  class  room  teacher  into  the  maze  of  quantity 
and  variety  of  activities  leaving  no  time  to  teach  these  all  important  basic 
skills  of:   Catching,  throwing,  running,  striking,  struggling? 

Your  experience  has  taught  you  to  analyze  these  basic  movements  into 
success  standards  and  apply  these  standards  in  aiding  children  to  develop 
skills. 

The  motion  expert  finds  this  analysis  to  be  stock  in  trade. 

You  know  that  when  Dizzy  Dean  faces  Cochrane  it  is  a  battle  of  bal- 
ances. Mickey  is  trying  to  get  his  feet  braced  in  order  to  connect  solidly, 
while  Dizzy  is  attempting  to  get  Mickey's  feet  unbraced.  Both  know  that 
when  one  is  set,  the  motion  is  easy,  without  balance  and  timing,  success  is 
impossible. 

You  know  that  good  catching  and  throwing  enters  into  every  game.  You 
know  in  every  game  that  failure  to  catch  a  ball  means  a  lost  opportunity. 
This  is  true  in  the  simple  game  of  circle  dodge  ball  where  good  shots  come 
only  after  good  catches.  Moreover  a  missed  catch  means  a  lost  opportunity. 
The  same  principle  is  just  as  true  in  more  advanced  games.  So  it  is  in  foot- 
ball. When  the  grand  old  man  of  football,  Alonzo  Stagg,  brought  his  col- 
lege of  the  Pacific  team  to  play  the  great  University  of  Southern  California, 
it  was  a  missed  catch  in  the  end  zone  which  meant  a  lost  opportunity  and  a 
lost  chance  to  win  or  tie  a  great  game.  In  every  game  the  simple  skills  of 
catching,  or  throwing  a  ball  are  of  extreme  importance. 

Many  college  coaches  might  well  give  credit  to  the  elementary,  junior 
high  school,  and  playground  instructors  who  taught  boys  basic  game  prin- 
ciples of  balance,  timing,  running,  throwing,  catching  and  striking.  Most 
boys  who  reach  the  heights  for  competition  or  for  recreation  are  what  they 
are  because  of  their  groundwork. 

From  the  simple  game  of  dodge  ball  in  the  fourth  grade,  we  can  secure 
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basic  skills,  and  basic  concepts  of  play  which  will  bring  satisfaction  and 
success  to  the  child  in  whatever  game  he  may  play  during  any  period  of  life. 

With  this  basic  thought  in  mind,  we  must  think  of  teaching  basic  prin- 
ciples of  movement.  We  should  teach  children  to  watch  the  ball  until  it  ac- 
tually reaches  the  hands.  This  concept  is  basic  not  only  in  the  present  game 
but  throughout  life.  Grace,  freedom  from  tension,  free  swinging  movements 
in  the  simplest  dance  and  in  the  most  complicated  game. 

If  we  assist  the  class  room  teacher  along  the  path  of  basic  skills  for  in- 
dividual achievement  and  joy,  all  other  aims  can  easily  be  secured. 

The  fifth  problem  is  the  "Expert  Skill  Complex." 

We  have  said  that  a  teacher  must: 

1.  Have  materials. 

2.  Want  to  teach. 

3.  Feel  that  she  can  teach. 

This  last  feeling  of  security  in  teaching  is  tremendously  short-circuited 
by  the  idea  that  a  good  teacher  must  be  an  expert  performer.  Most  class 
room  teachers  hesitate  to  teach  because  they  feel  that  they  cannot  demon- 
strate. They  say:  "Children  are  hero  worshippers."  (true)  "I  may  appear 
foolish  demonstrating."  (true)  "I  am  weak  in  skills."  (true) 

Here  is  a  great  obstacle.  Good  demonstration  is  essential.  Many  class- 
room teachers  feel  that  this  fact  places  them  in  the  background  as  good 
teachers.  However,  there  is  a  way  out. 

Analysis  of  the  principles  of  movement  is  as  important  as  the  demon- 
stration of  it.  The  ideal  teacher  should  be  able  both  to  demonstrate  and  to 
analyze.  The  class  room  teacher  can  approximate  both  abilities.  She  can 
select  and  train  leaders  for  demonstration.  She  can  train  herself  and  lead- 
ers to  analyze  movement. 

Here  again  the  number  of  skills  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Any 
teacher  can  learn  to  note  success  or  failure  and  to  point  out  the  cause  if  the 
movements  are  limited  to  catching,  throwing,  running,  striking,  balance,  and 
timing.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  teacher  can  become  a  skilled  athletic  coach. 
However,  any  teacher  can  be  analytical  enough  to  be  of  great  value  to  an 
elementary  school  child  in  selecting  and  correcting  outstanding  weaknesses. 

If  we  as  specialists  can  point  out  the  value  of  pupil  demonstration,  teach- 
er-pupil analysis,  we  can  give  much  confidence  to  the  class  room  teacher. 
The  disturbing  influence  of  the  expert  skill  complex  can,  in  this  way,  be 
greatly  minimized. 

The  sixth  problem  is  called,  "Success  At  School  and  Public  Support." 

Messages  are  constantly  carried  from  school  to  the  home.  These  mes- 
sages are  the  child's  impression  of  school  and  teacher  and  frequently  they 
become  the  parents'  impressions.  Usually  the  successful  child  carries  home 
a  glowing  report  while  the  unsuccessful  child  tends  to  carry  an  uncompli- 
mentary story. 

What  percentage  of  your  class  is  successful  in  physical  education,  or 
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arithmetic,  or  reading  and  are  therefore  satisfied  boosters  ?  What  percentage 
of  your  class  is  unsuccessful  in  physical  education  or  arithmetic,  or  reading 
and  therefore  tend  to  be  knockers?  How  are  these  percentages  related  to 
home  support  and  public  opinion  in  reference  to  education?  How  can  the 
pedagogue  increase  the  number  of  successes  and  minimize  the  number  of 
failures. 

Those  who  are  short  suited  in  skills  need  special  help.  Build  up  their 
confidence;  teach  skills;  use  praise  wisely.  Help  them  to  achieve  a  measure 
of  success.  This  leads  to  security  in  the  group  and  a  warm  feeling  toward 
the  teacher  and  physical  education.  This  manner  of  securing  public  support 
does  not  spring  from  selfish  motives.  For  this  reason,  it  must  be  secondary 
to  the  promotion  of  individual  instruction  for  the  child's  development  and 
general  welfare. 

It  is  essential  that  physical  education  at  all  times  enjoy  the  support  of 
the  children  and  should  include  the  patronage  of  the  home.  Since  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  elementary  schools  far  surpasses  the  number  of  children 
in  secondary  schools,  the  opportunity  to  mold  public  opinion  is  proportionately 
greater.  Hence  the  quality  of  instruction  with  the  ensuing  results,  good  or 
bad,  will  necessarily  affect  the  standing  of  every  physical  education  teacher 
on  all  levels — secondary,  college,  university.  Child's  success  at  school  and 
public  support  means  that  the  help  which  you  can  bring  to  the  class  room 
teacher  will  greatly  influence  the  welfare  of  the  child,  the  class  room  teacher, 
and  the  future  of  physical  education. 

In  closing,  may  it  be  understood  that  I  came  to  you  not  with  new  ideas 
but  with  a  plea.  If  this  plea,  together  with  your  help,  results  in  developing 
one  happier,  more  satisfied  elementary  child,  one  enthusiastic,  more  confi- 
dent class  room  teacher,  our  time  has  been  well  spent.  I  wish  to  leave  this 
thought  with  you:  Physical  education  on  all  levels  receives  its  foundation 
work  in  the  all  important  elementary  school  period.  Physical  education  in 
high  schools  and  in  colleges  can  reach  no  higher  level  than  that  set  up  by 
the  limitations  in  the  background  of  experience  of  elementary  school  days. 

Furthermore,  class  room  teachers  are  keen,  intelligent,  cooperative  and 
resourceful;  their  task  is  a  tremendous  one.  They  can  and  will  do  a  mer- 
itorious piece  of  work  in  physical  education. 

Here's  to  the  classroom  teacher,  may  her  work  be  fruitful.  Here's  to  you, 
may  you  help  her  to  do  her  work  well. 

Don  Minnegan,  State  Normal,  Towson,  Md. 


SCIENCE  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Mary  C.  Carroll,  Chairman,  presiding 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  Chairman,  Miss  Mary  C.  Car- 
roll, who  briefly  outlined  the  work  of  the  Science  Committee  and  introduced 
the  speakers.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
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Science  Program 

City  College,  Room  113  Friday,  October  26,  1934 

Chairman — Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll 
Secretary — Edward   G.    Stapleton 

I  Attitudes  Toward  Nature  in  Relation  To  The  Course  of  Study,  Florence 
E.  Bamberger,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  College  for  Teachers,  The 
Johns  Hopkins  University. 

II  Recent  Developments  in  Maryland  Forest,  F.  W.  Besley,  Ph.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Farm  Forestry,  University  of  Maryland,  State.  Forester. 

III  Conflicting  Conservation  Programs,  Swepson  Earle,  Conservation  Com- 
missioner. 

Science  Exhibits  from: 

(1)  School  No.     71 — Miss   Marguerite   Stotler,  Principal. 

(2)  School  No.  221 — Miss  Augusta  Dellone,  Principal. 

(3)  School  No.  232 — Miss  Grace  Rawlings,  Principal. 

A  business  meeting  followed  in  which  new  members  were  encouraged  to 
join  the  association.  The  officers  elected  for  the  next  session  in  1935  were: 
Chairman,  Miss  Mary  C.  Carroll,  2830  East  Baltimore  Street,  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Secretary,  Miss  Alexina  G.  Stidham,  Junior  High  School  No.  1, 
Fayette  and  Greene  Streets,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  SCIENCE  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  ANNUAL  REPORT 
"Attitudes  Toward  Nature  In  Relation  To  The  Course  Of  Study" 

By  Florence  E.  Bamberger,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Education,  College  For 
Teachers,  The  Johns  Hopkins  University 

Science  signifies  the  existence  of  systematic  systems  of  inquiry,  which, 
when  they  are  brought  to  bear  on  a  range  of  facts,  enable  us  to  understand 
them  better  and  to  control  them  more  intelligently,  less  haphazardly  and 
with  less  routine. 

No  one  would  doubt  that  our  practices  in  hygiene  and  medicine  are  less 
casual,  less  results  of  a  mixture  of  guess  work  and  tradition,  than  they  used 
to  be,  nor  that  this  difference  has  been  made  by  development  of  methods  of 
investigating  and  technique. 

The  question  as  to  the  sources  of  a  science  of  education  is,  then,  to  bs 
taken  in  this  sense.  What  are  the  ways  by  means  of  which  the  function  of 
education  in  all  its  branches  and  phases — selection  of  material  for  the  cur- 
riculum, methods  of  instruction  and  discipline,  organization  and  administra- 
tion of  schools — can  be  conducted  with  systematic  increase  of  intelligent  con- 
trol and  understanding?  What  are  the  materials  upon  which  we  may  and 
should  draw  in  order  that  educational  activities  may  become  in  a  less  degree 
products  of  routine,  tradition,  accident  and  transitory  accidental  incidents? 
From  what  sources  shall  we  draw  so  that  there  shall  be  steady  and  cumu- 
lative growth  of  intelligent,  communicable  insight  and  power  of  direction? 

But  what  is  overlooked  by  the  objector  is  that  the  successes  of  individ- 
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rials  tend  to  be  born  and  to  die  with  them;  beneficial  consequences  extend  only 
to  those  pupils  who  have  personal  contact  with  gifted  teachers.  No  one  can 
measure  the  waste  and  loss  that  have  come  from  the  fact  that  the  contribu- 
tions of  men  and  women  in  the  past  have  been  thus  confined,  and  the  only- 
way  by  which  we  can  prevent  such  waste  in  the  future  is  by  methods  which 
enable  us  to  make  an  analysis  of  what  the  gifted  teacher  does  intuitively, 
so  that  something  accruing  from  his  work  can  be  communicated  to  others. 

The  existence  of  scientific  method  protects  us  also  from  a  danger  that 
attends  the  operations  of  men  of  unusual  power;  dangers  of  slavish  imitation 
partisanship,  and  such  jealous  devotion  to  them  and  their  work  as  to  get  in 
the  way  of  further  progress.  Anybody  can  notice  today  that  the  effect  of  an 
original  and  powerful  teacher  is  not  all  to  the  good.  Those  influenced  by  him 
often  show  a  one-sided  interest;  they  tend  to  form  schools,  and  to  become  im- 
pervious to  other  problems  and  truths;  they  incline  to  swear  by  the  words  of 
their  master  and  to  go  on  repeating  his  thoughts  after  him,  and  often  without 
the  spirit  and  insight  that  originally  made  them  significant. 

Command  of  scientific  methods  and  systematized  subject-matter  lib- 
erates individuals;  it  enables  them  to  see  new  problems,  devise  new  pro- 
cedures, and,  in  general,  makes  for  diversification  rather  than  for  set  uni- 
formity. But  at  the  same  time  these  diversifications  have  cumulative  effect 
in  an  advance  shared  by  all  workers  in  the  field.  One  of  the  workers  in  the 
field  of  education  at  the  Hopkins  University  is  Dr.  Lichtenstein.  He  con- 
tributed to  our  scientific  research  by  testing  the  accomplishments  of  the 
"Baltimore  Course  of  Study  in  Elementary  Science."  His  study  concerns 
a  measure  of  the  attitudes  attained  by  this  curriculum,  as  defined  by  Dr. 
Dewey's  idea  that  attitudes  are  ways  of  belief,  expectation,  or  judgment. 
The  final  conclusions  are  a  worthy  contribution  and  should  be  read  in  Dr. 
Lichtenstein's  study,  "Can  Attitudes  Be  Taught?" 


USES   OF  THE   MARYLAND   FORESTS 

By  F.  W.  Besley,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Farm  Forestry,  University  of 
Maryland,  State  Forester 

Wood  is  indispensable;  it  enters  into  our  daily  lives  in  multitudinous 
forms,  fuel,  construction  material,  lumber,  pulpwood  for  paper  and  a  thousand 
other  uses.  "From  the  cradle  to  the  coffin,  wood  surrounds  us  as  a  necessity 
of  daily  life."  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Company  requires  wood  in 
a  hundred  different  forms  to  meet  its  annual  requirements. 

In  order  to  supply  these  needs  our  two  million  acres  of  forest  land  must 
be  maintained  at  the  highest  state  of  growth.    This  is  the  purpose  of  forestry. 

Water  is  another  indispensable  element,  without  which  life  cannot  be  sus- 
tained. "The  forest  is  the  mother  of  waters"  is  a  proverb  expressed  a  thous- 
and years  ago.  We  are  learning  its  meaning  in  a  larger  sense  as  we  study 
the  relationship  of  forests  to  water  conservation.  The  forest  is  the  great 
balance  wheel  of  nature  which  retards  rapid  run-off  during  periods  of  heavy 
precipitation  and  maintains  evenness  of  flow  in  spring  and  streams  during 
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times  of  little  rainfall.  A  forest  cover  is  a  stabilizing  influence  on  stream 
flow,  not  only  reducing  floods  and  helping  to  maintain  normal  water  levels, 
but  it  protects  and  holds  the  soil  on  steep  slopes,  preventing  it  from  wash- 
ing into  streams  thereby  choking  stream  channels  and  filling  reservoirs  with 
silt.  Unless  these  steep  slopes  are  taken  out  of  cultivation  and  planted  in 
forests,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  when  the  accumulation  of  silt  in  water 
storage  basins  will  seriously  impair  their  value  or  render  them  entirely  use- 
less. The  purity  of  our  water  supply  for  domestic  use  is  so  exceedingly  im- 
portant to  the  health  of  our  people  that  we  cannot  ignore  the  necessity  of  a 
forest  protection  cover  to  safeguard  it.  There  are  many  water  power  de- 
velopments in  Maryland,  representing  many  millions  of  dollars  of  invested 
capital.  Water  power  is  dependent  upon  evenness  of  stream  flow  and  that  in 
turn  is  dependent  upon  a  proper  forest  cover  for  the  watersheds  that  feed 
the  streams.     Forests  are  an  important  factor  in  water  power  development. 

Wild  life  has  its  home  in  the  forest.  Destroy  the  forest  and  most  forms 
of  wild  life  will  disappear.  This  is  all  too  true  in  large  areas  where  forest 
fires  have  done  their  deadly  work.  Forest  protection  has  brought  animal 
life  to  the  woods  as  evidenced  by  the  increasing  abundance  of  deer  in  West- 
ern Maryland.  The  same  is  true  of  fish  in  the  streams.  Our  best  game  fish 
are  found  in  mountain  streams  under  forest  conditions.  Remove  the  forest 
and  you  create  conditions  making  it  very  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  fish 
to  thrive.  Water  temperatures  fluctutate  excessively  for  lack  of  shaded 
banks.  The  spawning  beds  are  covered  with  silt.  The  low  water  stages  of- 
ten result  in  extermination.  The  ashes  washed  into  streams,  following  forest 
fires,  have  often  destroyed  the  fish  in  many  streams. 

'Recreation  in  these  days  of  increased  leisure,  good  roads,  and  the  auto- 
mobile is  taking  us  off  into  the  wide  open  spaces.  The  forest  is  attracting 
rapidly  increasing  numbers  for  hunting,  fishing,  camping,  hiking  and  just 
association  with  the  trees,  the  mountains,  the  waterfalls  and  all  that  goes 
with  the  majectic  beauty  and  the  subtle  charm  of  the  forest.  This  is  a 
legitimate  use  of  the  state  forests  which  must  be  provided  in  the  building 
of  roads  and  trails,  the  establishment  of  camp  grounds  and  picnic  areas  to 
accommodate  the  public.  Until  we  began  this  development,  we  did  not  realize 
the  real  beauty  in  the  woods  and  what  could  be  revealed — so  much  had  been 
inaccessible  and  therefore  unseen. 

How  can  these  uses  of  the  forest  be  best  preserved  and  most  fully  en- 
joyed? Public  ownership  in  the  form  of  state-owned  forests  for  at  least 
250,000  acres  of  forest  land  must  be  the  answer.  The  private  owner  of  the 
bulk  of  our  forest  land  may  be  depended  upon  to  grow  timber,  but  in  the 
matter  of  watershed  protection,  wild  life  conservation  and  providing  public 
iecreation  grounds,  these  are  public  functions  beyond  the  interest  and  re- 
sponsibility of  the  private  owner,  which  the  state  must  assume  in  setting 
up  state  forests.  Only  a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  direction  with  the 
acquisition  of  about  60,000  acres  in  seven  state  forests  and  two  parks  in  8 
counties.  The  value  of  these  properties  has  been  fully  demonstrated  and 
offer  convincing  reasons  for  additional  state  forests. 
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CONFLICTING  CONSERVATION  POLICIES 

By  Swepson  Earle,  Conservation  Commissioner  of  Maryland 

My  work  for  a  number  of  years  as  Conservation  Commissioner  and  be- 
fore that  as  Engineer  of  the  old  Maryland  Shell  Fish  Commission  has  given 
me  a  rather  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  its  famous 
products — the  oyster,  the  blue  crab  and  the  several  species  of  fish  which 
have  their  habitat  therein.  As  an  exponent  of  concerted  action  and  uniform 
legislation  for  bodies  of  water  shared  in  common  by  two  or  more  states,  I 
feel  that  my  work  has  given  me  sufficient  experence  to  discuss  the  subject 
of  conflicting  conservation  policies  and  to  point  out  the  dangerous  and  often 
tragic  results  thereof. 

The  fisheries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  present  a  classic  example  of  this  dan- 
ger. The  Chesapeake,  as  you  know,  has  its  head  waters  in  Maryland  and  its 
mouth  in  Virginia,  and  from  the  earliest  times  has  been  indissolubly  linked 
with  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of  our  two  states.  Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  imagine  Maryland  and  Virginia  without  the  great  Bay,  so  closely  has  it 
been  identified  with  the  history  of  this  region,  and  so  constantly  and  faith- 
fully has  it  provided  a  means  of  livelihood  for  generations  of  our  tidewater 
people.  It  would  seem,  then,  the  part  of  common  sense  for  the  legislators  of 
the  two  states  to  pass  uniform  laws  for  the  regulation  of  this  fruitful  water 
area,  and  for  the  fishery  departments  to  work  in  close  cooperation  to 
conserve,  to  protect  and  to  foster  the  natural  resources  which  it  produces. 
While  this  has  been  done  in  a  number  of  instances,  with  benefit  to  all,  co- 
operation has  been  lacking  in  certain  very  important  respects. 

Crabs  and  fish  are  no  respecters  of  boundary  lines.  If  they  were,  there 
would  be  no  problem  confronting  Maryland  today.  If  Maryland  crabs  and 
Maryland  fish  would  play  in  their  own  backyards,  those  responsible  for  the 
conservation  policies  of  the  state  would  have  their  work  immensely  simpli- 
fied. Unfortunately,  this  agreeable  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist.  Female 
crabs  that  mate  in  Maryland  waters  migrate  to  the  region  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Virginia  Capes  to  develop  their  eggs  and  hatch  out  their  young,  and 
thereby  the  perpetuation  of  the  crab  supply  is  taken  out  of  Maryland's 
hands  and  placed  into  those  of  our  sister  state.  Unless,  therefore,  Virginia 
does  her  part  in  seeing  that  the  female  crab  is  protected  during  this  vital 
period  of  her  life,  all  the  protective  measures  that  Maryland  may  pass  are 
of  small  avail,  because  the  key  to  the  situation  lies  with  our  neighbor  across 
the  Potomac. 

As  early  as  1912,  while  acting  as  Engineer  of  the  Maryland  Shell  Fish 
Commission,  I  recommended  the  protection  of  the  pregnant  female  or 
"sponge"  crab,  so-called,  because  at  this  period  of  her  life,  (two  weeks  be- 
fore hatching)  the  eggs  appear  on  the  "apron"  of  the  female  in  a  large  mass 
resembling  a  sponge.  It  was  apparent  to  me  as  it  was  to  others,  who  took 
the  trouble  to  give  this  subject  some  thought,  that  the  supply  of  crabs  was 
not  inexhaustible,  and  unless  some  measures  were  taken  to  protect  the  po- 
tential supply  by  making  it  illegal  to  destroy  the  female  carrying  her  eggs, 
as  had  been  the  practice,  the  blue  crab  of  Chesapeake  Bay  was  doomed. 
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By  1917,  when  the  Maryland  Legislature  made  it  illegal  to  catch  the 
sponge  crab  or  to  use  this  crab  from  which  the  egg  pouch  had  been  removed, 
the  supply  of  this  crustacean  in  the  upper  bay  had  already  begun  to  wane. 
At  the  request  of  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fish- 
eries assigned  one  of  its  scientific  investigators  to  study  the  life  history  of 
the  blue  crab,  and  the  report  of  this  investigator,  Dr.  E.  P.  Churchill,  con- 
tained much  startling  and  hitherto  unknown  information. 

This  report  gave  the  first  intimation  that  the  crab  was  migratory — that 
it  did  not  live  out  its  entire  life  cycle  in  one  section  of  the  Bay — but  migrated 
from  one  state  to  another  during  various  phases  of  its  existence.  This  in- 
vestigation first  revealed  that  the  female  crab,  which  had  mated  in  Mary- 
land waters,  did  not  remain  there  to  hatch  out  her  young,  but,  obeying  some 
law  of  nature,  migrated  to  the  region  around  the  Virginia  Capes,  where  it  is 
presumed  the  saltier  waters  of  this  section  help  to  develop  the  eggs.  In 
this  respect  the  crab  acts  exactly  contrary  to  most  fish,  which  seek  the  heads 
of  rivers,  where  the  water  is  fresh  or  brackish,  to  spawn. 

The  young  crabs,  after  hatching,  soon  leave  the  region  of  the  Capes  and 
begin  their  northward  migration.  The  warm,  shallow,  grassy  bottoms  of 
Tangier  Sound  and  other  shoal  waters  provide  an  ideal  place  for  them  to  shed 
and,  thereby,  to  grow.  The  tremendous  concentration  of  pregnant  females 
around  the  Capes  and  the  young  crabs  in  Tangier  Sound  bore  out  these  two 
contentions  of  Churchill,  and  the  preponderance  of  male  crabs  in  the  upper 
Chesapeake  showed  that  this  crab  usually  remains  in  our  waters. 

Since  the  Conservation  Department  established  the  Chesapeake  Biological 
Laboratory  at  Solomons  Island,  Dr.  R.  V.  Truitt,  the  director,  and  his  as- 
sociates, have  carried  on  further  studies  of  the  life  history  of  the  blue  crab, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  migration  habits.  Their  investigations  have 
taken  them  over  the  entire  bay  and  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Capes  as  far  as 
the  ocean  shelf.  It  had  been  the  contention  of  the  Virginia  authorities  that 
the  crab  migrates  along  the  coast,  but  Truitt's  investigations,  and  all  prev- 
ious reports,  confine  the  migration  area  to  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake. 
.After  a  female  spawns,  she  may  reproduce  once  more,  but  she  never  be- 
comes a  soft  crab  again,  and  her  life  is  about  complete  six  months  after 
producing  young.  It  is  believed  that  many  spent  females  do  drift  out  to  sea 
along  the  ocean  shelf  and  eventually  die  there.  However,  the  essential  fact 
brought  out  by  Churchill  in  1917  remains,  which  is  that  the  entire  Chesa- 
peake is  required  for  the  proper  development  of  the  blue  crab,  and  the  key 
to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species,  as  stated  before,  lies  with  Virginia. 

Let  us  briefly  review  the  story  of  Maryland's  fight  to  save  the  crab. 
From  1916  until  1926  innumerable  conferences  were  held  with  the  Virginia 
authorities  and  at  almost  every  session  of  their  General  Assembly  delega- 
tions appeared  from  Maryland  to  advocate  the  passage  of  protective  legis- 
lation for  the  sponge  crab,  as  well  as  to  request  limitation  of  winter  dredg- 
ing for  crabs,  not  permitted  in  Maryland  and  condemned  by  the  government 
as  contrary  to  good  conservation  practice.  Although  few  sponge  crabs  were 
found  in  Maryland  waters,  our  Legislature  had  already  passed  an  act  for- 
bidding the  taking  of  this  crab,  it  had  raised  the  size  limit  on  crabs,  and  had 
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a  closed  season  from  November  until  May.  We  felt  that  we  could,  therefore, 
with  great  justice  demand  that  Virginia  do  likewise,  and  finally,  in  1926, 
after  many  stormy  sessions,  the  Virginia  Assembly  did  pass  a  law  protect- 
ing the  female  crab  bearing  the  egg  sponge  at  all  times  in  her  waters. 

Almost  immediately  an  increase  in  the  crab  supply  of  the  upper  bay 
was  observed.  In  1925,  one  year  before  the  passage  of  this  legislation,  the 
production  of  the  bay  had  been  29,000,000  pounds.  In  1931,  five  years  after- 
ward, the  production  had  jumped  to  68,000,000  pounds,  and  upper  bay  points 
like  Rock  Hall  and  Kent  Island  developed  a  remarkable  crab  business  where 
previously  there  had  been  almost  none.  Everywhere  in  the  waters  of  Mary- 
land crabs  were  reported  as  being  most  plentiful.  The  Conservation  De- 
partment was  completely  vindicated,  and  Marylanders  began  to  feel  that  the 
crab  problem  had  been  solved. 

Then  came  reports  of  dissatisfaction  from  Virginia  crab  packers,  partic- 
ularly those  in  the  region  of  Hampton,  and  in  the  meanwhile  there  had 
been  a  change  in  the  Administration  in  Virginia.  These  packing  interests 
claimed  that  crabs  were  too  plentiful — there  was  no  profit  in  the  business — 
and  they  advocated  a  repeal  of  the  sponge  crab  law.  In  this  they  were  a 
year  or  two  ahead  of  the  crop  reduction  policy  to  boost  prices — in  short  the 
philosophy  of  scarcity.  In  1931,  therefore,  over  the  strenuous  protests  of 
Maryland,  backed  by  the  scientists  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries,  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  voted  to  amend  the  sponge  crab  law  by  permitting  the 
destruction  of  the  crab  during  April,  May  and  June  (the  peak  of  the  spawn- 
ing season).  Governor  Ritchie  arranged  a  hearing  before  the  Governor  of 
Virginia  and  a  special  committee,  headed  by  myself,  visited  Richmond  and 
petitioned  the  Governor  of  Virginia  to  veto  the  bill.  This  he  failed  to  do. 
The  Virginia  fishery  authorities  pointed  out  that  sponge  crabs  were  so  nu- 
merous his  crabbers  could  not  fish  their  trot  lines  without  catching  them,  and 
in  their  opinion  with  the  mild  winters  such  as  we  had  been  having,  there 
would  be  a  sufficient  supply  of  sponge  crabs  to  supply  the  upper  bay.  It 
was  also  pointed  out  that  the  Virginia  law  gave  the  Commissioner  authority 
to  prevent  the  taking  of  sponge  crabs  should  conditions  warrant,  after  giv- 
ing fifteen  days  notice  to  crabbers  and  packers.  Needless  to  say,  this  au- 
thority has  never  been  invoked.  In  addition,  a  hard  winter  with  weeks  of 
sub-normal  temperatures  such  as  we  experienced  in  February  of  this  year, 
took  a  vast  toll  of  the  crabs  wintering  in  Maryland  waters,  and  this  sum- 
mer has  told  the  story  of  what  a  selfish  and  short-sighted  policy  pursued  by 
one  state  may  do  to  the  fisheries  of  another. 

Maryland's  hands  are  tied.  If  Virginia  or  any  other  state  sharing  a 
common  body  of  water  refuses  to  cooperate  with  its  neighboring  state,  such 
results  are  bound  to  occur,  and  one  more  great  fishery  will  go  the  way  of  the 
buffalo,  the  passenger  pigeon,  the  prairie  chicken  and  so  many  of  our  other 
natural  resources.  An  aroused  public  opinion  is  the  only  possible  recourse 
against  such  vandalism. 

What  is  true  of  the  crab  is  also  true  of  the  shad  and  other  great  migra- 
tory fishes,  but  it  is  particularly  applicable  to  the  shad,  which  migrates  not 
only  between  Virginia  and  Maryland,  but  all  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  Coasc 
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from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  New  England  States.  The  young  shad  fol- 
lows the  Gulf  Stream  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  after  maturing  (a  period  of 
four  or  five  years)  returns  to  the  inland  waters  of  the  coast  seeking  the  head 
waters  of  rivers  and  bays  when  it  is  ready  to  spawn.  Almost  all  the  states 
along  the  Atlantic  Coast  are  endeavoring  to  increase  the  shad  supply  by  ar- 
tificial propagation,  but  in  order  that  the  shad  may  reach  the  upper  waters 
where  such  hatcheries  are  located,  it  must  run  a  gauntlet  of  nets  from 
which  few  fish  escape.  It  has  been  said  that  the  shad,  when  it  enters  the 
Capes  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  must  be  equipped  with  a  compass  and  chart 
to  get  safely  past  the  multiplicity  of  nets  projecting  from  both  sides  of  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  Virginia.  After  traveling  65  miles  up  the  bay 
the  shad  comes  to  the  Maryland  boundary  where  it  must  pass  other  nets  be- 
fore reaching  the  head  waters  of  the  Potomac,  the  Great  Choptank,  the  Ches- 
ter or  other  rivers  in  its  search  for  spawning  grounds. 

When  the  Conservation  Department  was  first  created  in  Maryland,  it 
took  over  the  work  of  the  former  Fish  Commissioners,  abandoning  several 
obsolete  hatcheries  and  endeavored  through  more  modern  methods  of  fish 
culture  to  increase  the  output  of  fish  from  these  stations.  Prior  to  1900, 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Fisheries  had  a  hatchery  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Susquehanna,  known  as  "Fishing  Battery  Hatchery",  and  here 
very  excellent  work  was  accomplished  until  the  shad  ceased  to  migrate  in 
sufficient  numbers  to  this  region,  when  the  government  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don the  station.  They  now  have  a  fine  modern  hatchery  in  the  upper  Po- 
tomac. The  spawning  shad  are  taken  and  stripped  by  government  spawn 
takers  and  in  some  years  as  many  as  75,000,000  eggs  have  been  successfully 
taken. 

We,  of  course,  have  in  the  Chesapeake  other  fish  that  are  migratory,  such 
as  the  herring,  and  striped  bass,  although  the  latter  is  limited  in  its  migra- 
tion area.  The  Conservation  Department  is  doing  its  best  to  protect  this 
fish  during  the  winter  months  when  it  hibernates  in  the  deep  water  of  the 
bay.  During  the  past  two  or  three  years  Maryland  has  had  an  unusual 
quantity  of  blue  fish,  which  may  be  largely  attributed  to  the  fact  that  men- 
haden are  protected  in  our  waters  and  not  used  for  fertilizer  (they  are  not 
edible)  as  in  Virginia.  The  blue  fish  follow  the  menhaden  and  feed  on  them, 
with  a  plentiful  supply  of  menhaden  we  have  had  a  material  increase  in 
the  number  of  blue  fish  or  tailors,  which  are  not  only  a  valuable  commercial 
fish  but  give  great  sport  to  the  anglers. 

To  show  that  the  sea  trout,  blue  fish  and  other  varieties  respond  to  pro- 
tection, this  year  the  upper  waters  of  the  Chesapeake  have  had  a  bountiful 
supply  of  these  fish.  One  shipper  on  the  Western  Shore  told  me  that  in 
three  weeks  recently,  he  shipped  200,000  pounds  of  mostly  trout  and  blue 
fish  to  market.  Not  only  does  this  bring  in  money  to  those  engaged  in  the 
fish  business,  but  it  draws  thousands  of  anglers  to  the  Chesapeake  who  leave 
behind  in  the  communities  from  which  they  fish  thousands  of  dollars  spent 
for  food,  lodging,  boat  hire,  etc.  This  is  extremely  aidful  to  those  who  seek 
i  livelihood  from  the  waters  of  our  bay. 

While  the  picture  I  have  drawn  of  the  fishery  situation  in  Chesapeake 
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Bay  is  not  a  bright  one,  a  ray  of  hope  does  exist.  At  the  last  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Association  of  Game  and  Fish  Commissioners  and 
the  American  Fisheries  Society,  a  plan  was  introduced  by  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Fisheries  Frank  T.  Bell.  This  plan  deals  with  the  formu- 
lation of  a  National  Fish  Policy  to  coordinate  federal  and  state  fishery  ef- 
forts to  include  the  following: 

Cooperative  propagation  and  distribution  to  avoid  duplication  and  over- 
lapping of  stocking  efforts  in  states  having  both  Federal  and  state  hatcheries. 

To  work  out  a  cooperative  program  to  more  effectively  and  judiciously 
extend  money  alloted  for  pollution  projects,  to  combine  surveys  and  plan  a 
national  attack  of  this  important  problem. 

To  formulate  a  federal  and  state  program  to  coordinate  efforts  of  each 
in  building  up  our  streams  and  waterways. 

To  formulate  a  sound  plan  to  combine  the  work  being  done  by  Federal 
and  State  agencies  in  soil  erosion  and  reforestation  work. 

To  compile  scientific  data  relative  to  marine  fisheries,  both  commercial 
and  sport  fishing,  looking  toward  the  building  up  of  our  great  commercial 
fishing  industry.  Program  to  include  biological  studies  of  breeding  and  feed- 
ing areas,  habits,  migration,  practical  methods  of  artificial  propagation.  Al- 
so, studies  of  simple  methods  of  refrigeration  to  perfect  a  more  inexpensive 
method  of  distribution,  making  it  possible  to  open  up  a  great  fresh  fish  mar- 
ket in  the  inland  states. 

Also  cooperative  statistical  and  scientific  studies. 

With  the  fishery  authorities  and  leading  conservationists  of  the  country 
committed  to  such  a  policy,  backed  by  the  Federal  Government,  refractory 
states  and  selfish  interests  may  be  whipped  into  line.  It  is  because  of  this 
plan,  which  I  for  one  shall  push  with  the  utmost  energy,  that  I  say  the  fu- 
ture of  the  fisheries  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  not  entirely  without  hope. 


SECONDARY  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE-^Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Mr.  Ralph  Webster 
Secretary — Mr.     Foster     Bittle 

The  Secondary  Department  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  met  in 
Room  107  of  the  City  College  on  Friday  afternoon,  October  26.  Mr.  Ralph 
Webster,  Chairman,  presided  over  the  meeting.  After  the  approval  of  the 
minutes  of  the  last  meeting,  the  topic:  "Getting  The  Student  to  Assume  Great- 
er Responsibility  for  Learning"  was  then  discussed. 

Mr.  Rizer,  Beall  High  School,  of  Frostburg,  discussed  the  "Justification 
of  the  Problem."  By  questionaire,  which  had  been  sent  to  principals  through- 
out the  state,  Mr.  Rizer  found  that  forty  (40)  per  cent  of  the  principals  be- 
lieve that  there  is  a  growing  tendency  among  high  school  pupils  to  adopt 
the  "get  by  with  the  least  effort"  policy.  Sixty  (60)  per  cent  of  the  principals 
do  not  believe  this  is  true.  Most  of  the  larger  schools  reported  among  the 
latter.     In  regard  to  the  general  attitude  of  the  student  body  toward  the 
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clever  pupil  who  is  able  to  fool  the  teacher  by  copying  other  pupils'  work, 
twelve  (12)  per  cent  of  the  principals  feel  that  pupils  approve  of  such  action, 
forty-eight  (48)  per  cent  believe  that  pupils  are  indifferent  of  such  action, 
forty  (40)  per  cent  believe  that  pupils  do  not  approve  of  such  action.  In 
reply  to  the  question  whether  pupils  are  interested  in  marks  rather  than 
mastery  of  subject  matter,  seventy-four  (74)  per  cent  designated  'yes'  while 
sixteen  (16)  per  cent  designated  'no'  as  their  answer.  The  results  of  the 
questionnaire  showed  that  twenty-nine  (29)  per  cent  of  the  principals  believe 
that  the  average  high  school  pupil  places  the  responsibility  for  his  education 
on  'himself'  while  seventy-one  (71)  per  cent  believe  that  the  pupil  places 
the  responsibility  on  the  'school'.  Ninety-five  (95)  per  cent  of  the  prin- 
cipals believe  that  the  problem  of  having  pupils  assume  more  responsibility 
for  their  education  is  a  vital  one.  Fifteen  (15)  per  cent  believe  that  'em- 
phasizing marks'  is  the  most  important  factor  for  developing  this  pupil  at- 
titude, two  (2)  per  cent  believe  that  'our  leniency  in  marking'  is  the  most 
responsible.  Twenty-two  (22)  per  cent  place  the  greatest  responsibility  on 
'the  nature  of  the  high  school  curriculum',  while  thirty-five  (35)  per  cent 
place  it  on  'our  methods  of  instruction',  and  twenty-six  (26)  per  cent  say 
that  'social  influences  outside  of  the  school'  is  the  most  important  factor. 

Mr.  Cromwell,  of  Cambridge  High  School,  discussed  "The  Administra- 
tor's Responsibility  in  Adapting  the  Curriculum  to  the  Needs  of  the  Pupil." 
Mr.  Cromwell  said  in  part:  "Often  the  curriculum  is  made  responsible  in  or- 
der to  free  ourselves.  The  child  should  feel  that  the  subject  studied  has  some 
functional  value.  Setting  up  a  new  course  of  study  will  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem. Courses  should  be  made  more  vital  and  a  better  type  of  teaching  must 
be  used." 

Mr.  Hawkins,  of  Bel  Air  High  School,  discussed  "If  the  Attitude  is  Gen- 
eral, "What  Effect  Does  Our  Marking  System  Have."  Mr.  Hawkins  stated  that 
marks  vary  from  one  point  of  percentage  (according  to  recitation)  to  basis 
of  normal  curve  of  distribution,  that  marks  place  a  premium  on  mediocrity, 
that  marks  vary  among  teachers,  that  marks  make  the  pupil  do  what  the 
teacher  wants,  and  that  the  marking  system  leads  to  two  kinds  of  students — 
the  A  pupil  and  the  D  pupil.  Mr.  Hawkins  suggested  that  the  pass  and  fail 
system  be  used,  that  mastery  be  made  the  final  goal  instead  of  marks,  and 
that  marks  be  abolished  entirely.  He  also  stated  that  if  we  do  use  marks 
they  should  be  in  relation  to  the  pupil's  previous  work  and  that  they  should 
be  an  indication  rather  than  a  goal  or  threat. 

Mr.  Zentmj^er,  of  Hagerstown  High  School,  discussed,  "Devices  for  Get- 
ting the  Pupil  to  Assume  more  Responsibility  for  his  Learning."  Mr.  Zent- 
myer  said  in  part:  "The  pupil  should  be  encouraged  to  take  courses  he  is  in- 
terested in  and  that  work  well  done  be  stressed.  The  teacher  must  have  per- 
sonality, he  must  have  a  better  attitude  toward  his  subject,  he  must  be  a 
salesman."  Mr.  Zentmyer  emphasized  'the  assignment'  as  the  chief  factor 
in  gettting  pupils  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  their  learning.  He  dis- 
tributed mimeographed  copies  of  the  answers,  from  twenty-three  teachers 
of  the  Hagerstown  High  School,  to  the  question  as  to  how  his  teachers  were 
attempting  to  get  pupils  to  assume  this  responsibility.    Many  of  the  teachers 
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went  into  detail  as  to  what  kind  and  as  to  how  they  presented  their  assign- 
ments in  answer  to  the  question. 

The  election  of  the  officers  resulted  in  Mr.  R.  Floyd  Cromwell,  Chairman, 
and  Mr.  E.  M.  Douglass,  Secretary.  There  were  about  one  hundred  present. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Foster  D.  Bittle,  Secretary. 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 

Chairman — Doctor    Harry    Latshaw 

Secretary — Miss  Elizabeth  W.  Hamilton 

The  Special  Education  Section  of  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  As- 
sociation, though  one  of  the  newest  sections,  had  a  most  interesting  and 
profitable  meeting  this  year. 

Teachers  and  supervisors  interested  in  the  education  of  the  handicapped 
had  the  opportunity  of  observing  a  reading  lesson,  in  a  primary  opportunity 
class,  on  Friday,  9:00  A.  M.,  School  No.  20,  Eden  and  Federal  Streets.  The 
class  was  well  conducted  by  Mrs.  Alice  Wygant,  of  Baltimore.  About  one 
hundred-fifty  persons  attended  the  demonstration. 

The  scheduled  business  meeting,  of  the  section,  was  held  in  Baltimore 
City  College  at  10:30  A.  M.,  with  about  five  hundred  persons  in  attendance. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  Harry  F.  Latshaw,  Chairman. 
After  introductory  remarks,  Dr.  Latshaw  introduced  Judge  Fay  L.  Bentley, 
Juvenile  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  speaker. 

Judge  Bentley's  topic  was  "The  Delinquent  Child."  It  covered  the  ques- 
tions: Who  are  delinqent?  Why  are  they  delinquent?  How  many  are  de- 
linquent? What  is  the  cost  of  delinquency?  What  remedies  are  there?  She 
answered  the  last  by  saying,  "The  teaching  profession  has  the  greatest  op- 
portunity to  remedy  the  situation.  It  should  be  a  community  responsibility — 
there  should  be  closely  coordinated  cooperation  between  the  school  and  the 
community." 

Judge  Bentley's  talk  was  both  enlightening  and  inspiring.  At  the  end 
of  her  message,  the  general  reaction  of  the  audience  was,  "Must  she  leave  us 
so  soon?"  An  opportunity  was  given  then  for  questions,  concerning  delin- 
quency. 

Dr.  Latshaw  next  introduced  Mr.  R.  C.  Thompson,  Maryland  Supervisor 
of  Special  Education.  Mr.  Thompson  spoke  about  the  education  of  crippled 
children  in  Maryland  and  showed  the  film  "The  Education  of  the  Crippled 
Child  Throughout  the  State  of  Maryland."  After  seeing  this  film,  we  rea- 
lized this  work  has  spread  considerably  during  the  past  few  years. 

Officers  for  the  coming  year  were  elected  as  follows:  Miss  Mildred 
Grimes,  Supervisor  of  Special  Education  in  Baltimore  City,  Chairman;  Miss 
Virginia  Wonn,  Secretary. 

After  the  election  of  officers,  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  class  observ- 
ed that  morning  at  School  No.  20  was  given.  Mrs.  Wygant  and  Dr.  Latshaw 
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answered  questions  concerning  the  class  and  Special  Education,  as  it  is  or- 
ganized in  Baltimore  City. 

Elizabeth  Wise  Hamilton,  Secretary. 


TEACHER  TRAINING   SECTION 

CITY  COLLEGE— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Miss  Stella  E.  Brown 
Secretary — -Miss    Annie    B.    Gray 

The  meeting  of  the  Teacher  Training  Section  of  the  Maryland  State 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Room  209  at  the  City  College  on  Friday, 
October  26,  1934,  at  3:15  P.  M. 

The  meeting,  consisting  of  about  sixty  persons,  was  called  to  order  by 
the  chairman,  Miss  Stella  E.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Towson. 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved.  Following 
this  the  president  called  for  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee  which 
was:  Mr.  J.  L.  Dunkle,  Chairman;  Miss  Anita  S.  Dowell,  and  Miss  Frances 
R.  Dearborn.  The  committee  submitted  the  names  of  Dean  W.  S.  Small,  of 
the  University  of  Maryland  at  College  Park,  for  Chairman,  and  Miss  Anne 
Matthews  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Salisbury,  for  Secretary  for  the 
coming  year.  A  motion  was  made  and  seconded  that  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee be  accepted.    The  motion  was  carried. 

The  speaker  for  the  afternoon  was  Dr.  James  D.  Shotwell,  Director  of 
Economics  and  History,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The 
subject  of  his  address  was:  "What  Understanding  of  the  Present  Economic 
and  Social  Problems  Should  be  Included  in  the  Program  of  Teacher  Prepara- 
tion." 

Dr.  Shotwell  stated  clearly  and  forcibly  that  there  is  no  limit  to  prob- 
lems in  the  field  of  teaching  preparation,  and  that  each  problem  sets  up  a 
discipline  which  offers  its  own  contribution.  He  stressed  the  use  of  history  as 
a  force  in  the  integration  of  subjects.  He  believes  that  even  economics  can- 
not function  effectively  without  a  thorough  mastery  of  history  as  a  back- 
bone, for  in  history  one  secures  information  which  aids  understanding  of 
other  subjects. 

"Present  day  civilization  can  be  better  understood  if  there  has  been  a 
good  historical  foundation,"  said  Dr.  Shotwell.  "Unfortunately,  there  is  too 
great  a  tendency  to  use  short-cuts,  for  instance  manuals." 

In  concluding  his  address  Dr.  Shotwell  stated  that  the  problems  arising 
become  a  challenge  to  the  American  college  of  education,  and  he  again  em- 
phasized the  importance  of  integration  of  subjects. 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  4:15  P.  M. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Miss  Annie  B.  Gray,  Secretary. 
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VOCATIONAL  SECTION 

EASTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL— Friday,  October  26,  1934 
Chairman — Martin      M.      Hihn 
Secretary — Mrs.   Cecile   Colbert 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Maryland  Vocational  Education  Association 
was  held  at  Eastern  High  School,  Baltimore,  on  Friday,  October  21,  1934. 
A  luncheon  was  served  to  154  persons  and  many  others  interested  in  vo- 
cational work  attended  the  business  session. 

President  Hihn  was  unavoidably  detained  out  of  town  and  Mr.  Seidsl, 
the  Vice-President,  presided.  The  minutes  of  the  preceding  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  The  treasurer's  report,  showing  a  net  balance  of  $318.67, 
was  presented  and  accepted.  A  letter  from  President  Hihn  was  read  in  which 
he  stated  some  of  the  accomplishments  for  the  year  1934-35  and  made  certain 
recommendations  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Sylvester  urged  a  hearty  support  of  the  AVA  this  year  and  said 
we  would  make  an  aggressive  fight  for  the  1936  convention.  He  also  urged 
an  increase  in  membership  of  30  per  cent — our  goal  to  be  not  less  than  300. 

A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Sylvester  and  seconded  by  Miss  Amery,  that 
the  dues  be  reduced  to  $1.50 — $1.00  going  to  the  AVA  and  $.50  to  our  local 
organization. 

Miss  Amery  said  the  Maryland  Home  Economics  Association  offered  re- 
duced rates  in  the  Maryland  Vocational  and  Home  Economics  Association  as 
combined  membership. 

Mr.  Robinson  recommended  that  the  $.50  additional  paid,  be  credited  to 
next  year's  dues. 

The  speaker  for  the  day,  Dr.  Gerald  D.  Whitney,  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  presented  and  gave  a  very  inspir- 
ing talk  on  the  "Outlook  For  Vocational  Education."    He  said: 

"We  find  ourselves  in  a  world  that  is  beset  with  many  perplexities  and 
ir>  this  world-wide  controversy,  we  have  the  schools  and  the  on-coming  youth. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  curtailment  has  been  done  the  teachers  have 
carried  on  patiently  on  the  assumption  that  they  still  can  do  something  about 
it.  Local  boards  of  education  throughout  the  U.  S.  have  complicated  the 
teachers'  problem  by  this  amateur  surgery  on  the  school  budget. 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  liberalize  the  older  notion  of  what  is  skilled 
occupation.  I  look  for  new  plans  for  providing  training  in  such  new  group- 
ings as  Assembly  work,  General  courses  in  fundamental  skills,  Technical 
courses,  and  very  probably  we  shall  include  in  our  vocational  industrial  pro- 
grams various  new  cleavages  in  industrial  occupations.  There  is  a  general 
demand  for  curriculum  revision.    Perhaps  some  of  the  reasons  are: 

1 — People  feel  helpless  in  solving  their  major  problems  these  days. 

2 — We  have  come  to  suspect  that  literacy  is  not  always  a  guarantee  of 
social  virtue. 

3 — The  crime  wave,  greater  here  than  in  any  other  country,  also  great- 
est in  the  group  just  above  high  school  age. 
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4 — The  increase  of  subject  matter  and  the  necessity  for  choosing,  always, 
the  best. 

5 — The  rise  of  new  occupations  and  the  decline  of  others. 

6 — Acceptance  of  the  principle  of  having  the  schools  parallel  or  at  least 
c?osely  follow  social  change. 

"The  movement  in  Adult  Education  has  grown  rapidly  during  the  past 
five  or  six  years.  One  of  the  most  notable  experiments  in  Adult  Education 
has  been  the  'Forum'  movement  at  Des  Moines. 

"Let  no  one  tell  you,  under  the  spell  of  depression  psychology,  that  we 
do  not  need  to  train  more  workmen.  If  business  resumes  at  a  rapid  pace, 
there  will  be  a  tearing  of  hair,  to  man  those  places  in  industry  which  re- 
quire all-around  skill  and,  despite  the  inroads  of  automatic  machinery,  they 
will  be  numerous. 

"So  it  is  with  Agricultural  Education  and  Commercial  Education  where 
so  great  a  number  of  our  youth  find  employment  and  development  through 
study. 

"Finally,  and  after  all,  the  most  important,  is  the  Youth.  Will  this 
citizen  of  tomorrow  believe  in  and  support  vocational  education  because  of 
what  it  did  for  him?  The  answer  is  in  our  hands.  Which  way  is  vocational 
education  facing?     I  can  see  but  one  answer — Forward." 

A  motion  was  made  that  the  secretary  write  Mr.  Gaither  extending  con- 
dolence in  the  death  of  Mrs.  Gaither. 

Mr.  Seidel  reported  that  the  Maryland  Federation  of  Labor  has  been 
giving  its  most  hearty  cooperation  through  Mr.  George  McCurdy. 

Mr.  D.  D.  Lessenbury,  speaker  for  the  Commercial  Section,  was  our 
guest  at  luncheon  and  said  that  our  problems  are  common  problems. 

Education  is  essentially  a  unit.  Education  must  give  students  the  power 
to  feel  things  and  the  power  to  do  things.  The  power  to  do  things  is  neces- 
sary or  the  young  person  will  become  an  economic  burden  to  society.  The 
power  to  think  things  is  necessary  or  the  worker  grows  stale  and  makes 
r.o  progress.  There  is  no  difference  in  our  problems — your  problems  are  our 
problems.  Vocational  Education  is  just  another  form  of  special  education 
and  our  greatest  opportunity  is  in  working  with  youth  who  needs  help  that 
he  may  be  led  in  the  power  to  think  and  the  ability  to  do. 

The  report  of  the  Nominating  Committee  was  given  by  the  Chairman, 
Mr.  Allan  Robinson.  The  proposed  officers  were  duly  elected — President,  Mr. 
John  J.  Seidel;  Vice-President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Engle;  Secretary-Treasurer, 
Mrs.  Cecile  B.  Colbert. 

Incoming  President  Seidel  declared  the  meeting  adjourned. 

Mrs.  Cecile  B.  Colbert,  Secretary. 


STANDING  COMMITTEES  OF  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOC.  FOR  1934-35 

Appointed  by  Dr.  J.  Carey  Taylor,  President,  to  serve  until  and  report 
at,  the  next  annual  convention  at  the  Representative  Assembly,  Saturday, 
October  26,  1935. 
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Auditing  Committee 

Chairman — Mr.  John  J.  Seidel,  State  Department  of  Education,  Balti- 
more; Mr.  Walter  Miller,  City  College,  Baltimore;  Mr.  R.  Milton  Hall, 
Principal  School  No.  40,  Baltimore. 

Credentials  Committee 

Chairman — Miss  Lettie  M.  Dent,  Superintendent  St.  Mary's  County, 
Leonardtown;  Mr.  Frank  Bowers,  Polytechnic  Institute,  Baltimore;  Mr. 
Edward   G.   Stapleton,  Principal  High   School,  Towson. 

Educational  Progress  Committee 

Chairman — Dr.  J.  D.  Blackwell,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Salis- 
bury; Miss  Mildred  M.  Coughlin,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore;  Miss 
Emma  L.  Gerhardt,  School  No.  234,  Baltimore. 

Legislation  Committee 

Chairman — Miss  Emily  Eversfield,  Principal  School  No.  87,  Baltimore; 
Mr.  Howard  A.  Kinhart,  Principal  High  School,  Annapolis;  Mr.  Wendell 
E.  Dunn,  Principal  Junior  High  School  No.  43,  Baltimore;  Mr.  Charles 
G.  Kopp,  Superintendent,  Cumberland;  Miss  Mary  S.  Braun,  Principal 
School  No.  211,  Baltimore;  Mr.  James  M.  Bennett,  Superintendent,  Sal- 
isbury. 

Resolutions  Committee 

Chairman — Miss  Margarietta  Collins,  Principal  Junior  High  School  No. 
91,  Baltimore;  Miss  Myrtle  Eckhart,  Supervisor  Allegany  County,  Cum- 
berland; Mr.  Clarence  G.  Cooper,  Superintendent,  Towson. 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  COUNTY  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION  1934-35 

Allegany — Richard  T.  Rizer,  President,  Frostburg;  Miss  Mildred  Willison, 
Secretary,  Cumberland. 

Anne  Arundel — Slater  Bryant,  President  West  River. 

Baltimore — Harry  McDonald,  President,  Sparks;  Miss  Margaret  Schaffer, 
Secretary,  Towson. 

Caroline — T.  Conover  Crouse,  President,  Preston;  Mrs.  Clara  Wing,  Secre- 
tary, Federalsburg. 

Carroll — Samuel  Jenness,  President,  Sykesville. 

Calvert — No  report.  Address,  Harry  R.  Hughes,  Superintendent,  Prince  Fred- 
erick. 

Cecil — Marlin  U.  Zimmerman,  President,  Rising  Sun;  John  W.  Lord,  Secre- 
tary, Perryville. 

Charles — V.  J.  Donant,  President,  Cross  Roads;  Caroline  Thompson,  Secre- 
tary, La  Plata. 

Dorchester — John  A.  Wright,  President,  Cambridge;  Mrs.  Mary  G.  Dean, 
Secretary,  Cambridge. 

Frederick — Ella  V.  Kreig,  President,  Buckeystown;  Marion  H.  Repp,  Secre- 
tary, Union  Bridge. 
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Garrett— W.  Day  Mullinix,  President,  Grantsville;  Ruby  Dahlgren,  Secretary, 
Friendsville. 

Harford — Mrs.  Enna  Beam,  President,  Edgewood;  Mrs.  Anna  Wilson,  Sec- 
retary, Pylesville. 

Howard— J.  Wesley  Mumford,  President,  Woodbine;  Miss  Esther  Sard,  Secre- 
tary, Savage. 

Kent— Lelia  N.  Ware,  President,  Massey;  Harry  R.  Rasin,  Secretary,  Mill- 
ington. 

Quenn  Anne — E.  Clyde  Walls,  President,  Centerville. 

Montgomery — Thomas  W.  Pyle,  President,  Chevy  Chase;  Mrs.  Irene  Scates, 
Secretary,  Gaithersburg. 

Prince  George — J.  A.  Miller,  President,  Hyattsville;  Miss  Mildred  Cokel,  Sec- 
retary, Oxon  Hill. 

Somerset — C.  N.  Baughn,  President,  Princess  Anne;  Mary  D.  Fitzgerald, 
Secretary,  Princess  Anne. 

St.  Mary's — Jane  G.  Mattingly,  President,  Leonardtown;  M.  E.  Hernick, 
Secretary,  Leonardtown. 

Talbot — Benjamin  S.  Carroll,  President,  Trappe;  Laura  Wooters,  Secretary, 
Easton. 

Washington — Earl  D.  Huyett,  President,  Hagerstown;  Electa  Ziegler,  Secre- 
tary, Hagerstown. 

Wicomico — Alma  Lankford,  President,  Salisbury;  Martha  Jones,  Secretary, 
Salisbury. 

Worcester — Luther  Bromley,  President,  Snow  Hill;  Franklin  Beauchamp, 
Secretary,  Snow  Hill. 


Officers  Of  County  Parent-Teacher  Organization 

Anne  Arundel — Mrs.  H.  P.  Levely,  President,  Annapolis;  Mrs.  Basil  Moore, 
Secretary,  Annapolis. 

Baltimore — Frank  M.  Liddle,  President,  1311  Ridge  Road,  Catonsville;  Mrs. 
J.  E.  Cross,  Secretary,  Green  Spring  Avenue,  Lutherville. 

Carroll — Dr.  Albert  N.  Ward,  President,  Westminster. 

Charles — Mrs.  George  Wade,  President,  La  Plata;  Mrs.  Samuel  Linton,  Secre- 
tary, Riverside. 

Howard — William   E.   Talbott,   President,   Dayton;    Mrs.    Esther  Weinhardt, 
Secretary,  700  Allendale  Street,  Baltimore. 

Queen  Anne— Mrs.  Oliver  C.  Jones,  President,  Centerville. 

Prince  George — Louis  A.  Day,  President,  Bladensburg. 

Wicomico — Mrs.  Burroughs  Price,  President,   Salisbury;   Mrs.  Dorothy  Mc- 
Elrath,  Secretary,  Salisbury. 

Walter  H.  Davis,  Secretary. 
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SESSIONS  OF  THE 
MARYLAND  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION 


1 — 1866     Western   Female   High    School,    Baltimore.      President,    Thos.    D. 
Baird;     Treasurer,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;     Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson;  number  of  members,  98. 
2 — 1867     St.  John's  College.  President,  Thos.  D.  Baird;  Treasurer,  William 

Elliott,  Jr.;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
3 — 1868     Western  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.     President,  C.  K.  Nel- 
son;    Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F. 
Wilkerson. 
4 — 1869     Western    Female    High    School,     Baltimore.      President,     P.    M. 
Leakin;     Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;     Recording  Secretary, 
William  Wardenburg. 
5 — 1870     Hall,  House  of  Delegates,  Annapolis.     President,  J.  C.  Welling; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
6 — 1871     Eastern  Female  High  School,  Baltimore.    President,  W.  B.  Worth- 
ington;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A. 
F.  Wilkerson. 
7 — 1872     Court   House,    Frederick    City.      President,    William    Elliott,    Jr.; 
Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wil- 
kerson. 
8 — 1873     Lyceum  Hall,  Hagerstown.  President,  James  M.  Garnett;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
9 — 1874     Western  Female  High   School,   Baltimore.   President,   D.   A.  Hol- 
lingshead;   Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;   Recording  Secretary, 
A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
10 — 1875     Cumberland,    Md.      President,    William    Elliott,     Jr.;      Treasurer, 

Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
11 — 1876     City   College,  Baltimore.    (One  day  during  N.  E.   A.)    President, 
James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Hamilton;  Recording  Sec- 
retary, A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
12 — 1877     Easton.     President,  James  L.  Bryan;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
13 — 1878     City  College,  Baltimore.     President,  John  F.  Arthur;   Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
14 — 1879     Court  House,  Hagerstown.     President,  P.  R.  Lovejoy;  Treasurer, 

C.  G.  Edwards;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
15—1880     Ocean  City.     President,  M.  A.  Newell;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 

Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
16 — 1881     Frederick.     President,  George   M.  Upshur;   Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
17—1882     Cumberland.     President,  A.  G.  Harley;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 
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18—1883  Ocean  City.  President,  George  L.  Grape;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

19 — 1884  Ocean  City.  President,  A.  S.  Kerr;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Edwards; 
Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

20 — 1885  Deer  Park.  President,  J.  W.  Thompson;  Treasurer,  C.  G.  Ed- 
wards; Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

21 — 1886  Blue  Mountain  House.  President  F.  A.  Soper;  Treasurer,  Lewis 
Ford;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

22 — 1887  Hygiea  Hotel,  Old  Point,  Va.  President,  P.  A.  Witmar;  Treas- 
urer, George  S.  Grape;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson. 

23 — 1888  Mountain  Lake  Park.  (With  West  Virginia  Association).  Lewis 
Ford,  First  Vice-President;  Treasurer,  Alexander  Chaplain;  num- 
her  of  members,  162. 

24 — 1889  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  H.  G.  Weimer;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  167. 

25 — 1890  Bay  Ridge.  President,  W.  H.  Dashiell;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 120. 

26 — 1891  Ocean  City.  President,  John  E.  McCahan;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 236. 

27 — 1892  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  James  A.  Diffenbaugh;  Treas- 
urer, Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson; 
number  of  members,  140. 
— 1893  No  meeting  of  -the  M.  S.  T.  A.  Executive  Committee;  after  careful 
deliberation,  postponed  meeting  until  1894  on  account  of  Colum- 
bian Exposition  being  held  in  Chicago. 

28 — 1894  Annapolis.  President,  Wilbur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers,  132. 

29 — 1895  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  M.  Bates  Stephens;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  129. 
30 — 1896  Deer  Park.  President,  Prof.  Charles  F.  Raddatz;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  78. 

31 — 1897  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  E.  B.  Prettyman;  Treasurer, 
Alexander  Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  num- 
ber of  members,  162. 
—1898  No  session  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  N.  E.  A.  met  in  Washington.  Ebbitt 
House  was  headquarters  for  Maryland  delegation.  Officers  and 
Executive  Committee  of  M.  S.  T.  A.  met  at  Ebbitt  House  and  de- 
cided to  hold  no  meeting  on  account  of  meeting  of  N.  E.  A.  The 
ledger  shows  receipt  of  $15.00  for  membership  fees  and  $11.40  for 
badges. 
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32 — 1899  Ocean  City.  President,  John  T.  White;  Treasurer,  Alexander 
Chaplain;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 144. 

33 — 1900  Chautauqua  Beach.  President,  L.  L.  Beatty;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  F.  Wilkerson;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 71. 

34 — 1901  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Edwin  Hebden;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  169. 

35 — 1902  Ocean  City.  President,  F.  Eugene  Wathen;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 166. 

36 — 1903  Ocean  City.  President,  Joseph  Blair;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  members, 
229. 

37 — 1904  Ocean  City.  President,  H.  Crawford  Bounds;  Treasurer,  John  E. 
McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 216. 

38 — 1905  Blue  Mountain  House.  President,  Arthur  F.  Smith;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  A.  G.  Harley;  number  of 
members,  356. 

39 — 1906  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  S.  Simpson;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 384. 

40 — 1907  Jamestown  Exposition.  President,  Dr.  James  W.  Cain;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  members,  374. 

41 — 1908  Ocean  City.  President,  Albert  S.  Cook;  Treasurer,  John  E.  Mc- 
Cahan; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 375. 

42 — 1909  Mountain  Lake  Park.  President,  Sarah  E.  Richmond;  Treasurer, 
John  E.  McCahan;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  num- 
ber of  ^members,  566. 

43 — 1910  Ocean  City.  President,  E.  A.  Browning;*  Treasurer,  R.  Berry- 
man;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 420. 

44 — 1911  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Howard  C.  Hill;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  792. 

45 — 1912  Braddock  Heights.  President,  Earle  B.  Woods;  Treasurer,  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  995. 

46 — 1913  Annapolis.  President,  James  B.  Noble;  Treasurer,  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  members,  785. 

47 — 1914  Ocean  City.  President,  Woodland  C.  Phillips;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  361. 
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48 — 1925  Ocean  City.  President,  Dr.  E.  F.  Bucher;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members  720. 

49 — 1916  Ocean  City.  President,  William  J.  Holloway;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of 
members,  1,089. 

50 — 1917  Baltimore.  President,  Sydney  S.  Handy;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 3,418. 

51 — 1918  Baltimore.  President,  Nicholas  Orem;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 825. 

52 — 1919  Baltimore.  President,  David  E.  Weglien;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 2,580. 

53—1920  Ocean  City.  President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number  of  mem- 
bers, 515. 

54 — 1921  Baltimore.  Acting-President,  G.  Lloyd  Palmer;**  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  number 
of  members,  2,415. 

55 — 1922  Baltimore.  President,  Dr.  Norman  W.  Cameron;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members, 
2,111. 

56 — 1923  Baltimore.  President,  E.  F.  Webb;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berryman; 
Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.   Caldwell;  members,  2,080. 

57 — 1924  Baltimore.  President,  Walter  H.  Davis;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  1,997. 

58 — 1925  Baltimore.  President,  M.  S.  H.  Unger;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell;  members,  2,424. 

59 — 1926  Baltimore.  President,  Samuel  M.  North;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Recording  Secretary,  Hugh  W.  Caldwell,  deceased;  Sec- 
retary Pro-tem,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,209. 

60 — 1927  Baltimore.  President,  John  Coulbourn;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,329. 

61 — 1928  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Edna  M.  Marshall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  2,365. 

62 — 1929  Baltimore.  President,  Charles  W.  Sylvester;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;   Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,616. 

63 — 1930  Baltimore.  President,  Byron  J.  Grimes;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.   Davis;   members,  3,595. 

64 — 1931  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Helen  M.  Johnson;  Treasurer,  Dr. 
R.  Berryman;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,550. 

65 — 1932  Baltimore.  President,  James  M.  Bennett;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Ber- 
ryman; Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis;  members,  3,405. 

66 — 1933  Baltimore.  President,  Miss  Eva  E.  Gerstmyer;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R. 
Berryman;    Secretary,   Walter  H.   Davis;   members,   3,472. 
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67 — 1934    Baltimore.    President,  Dr.  Lida  Lee  Tall;  Treasurer,  Dr.  R.  Berry- 
man;  Secretary,  Walter  H.  Davis,  members 
*  Succeeded  Mr.  George  Biddle,  deceased. 
**  Succeeded  Dr.  A.  H.  Krug,  resigned. 
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